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THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY SURVEY— A RE- 
PLACEMENT FOR THE CENSUS LONG 
FORM? 


THURSDAY, JULY 20, 2000 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Census, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2358, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dan Miller (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Miller, Maloney, and Davis of Illinois. 

Staff present: Jane Cobb, staff director; Chip Walker, deputy 
staff director; Vaughn Kirk and Erin Yeatman, professional staff 
members; Michael Miguel, senior data analyst; Andrew 
Kavaliunas, clerk; David McMillen and Mark Stephenson, minority 
professional staff members; and Earley Green, minority assistant 
clerk. 

Mr. Miller. A quorum being present, the subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Today we are here to begin the process of eliminating the prob- 
lematic census long form. The issue of the census long form hit 
home in early March when census forms began to arrive in the 
mail. It was at that time we realized there was a newly surfaced 
discontent with the nature of the long form questions. From news- 
papers to television, and from talk radio to congressional offices, 
everyone was talking about privacy and the perceived intrusive na- 
ture of the long form questionnaire. 

Even though the long form was the shortest it had ever been and 
only contained one new question since 1990, this didn’t seem to 
matter to some people. They were legitimately concerned about 
their privacy. This change in attitudes was not simply the Census 
Bureau’s fault. Congress had given its tacit approval of the ques- 
tions earlier in 1998, but even then, no one had sensed that the 
privacy concerns would be as intense as they were this spring. 

Even many of the special interest groups that loudly complained 
about the content of the questionnaire this spring, were silent on 
its content during the public comment period 2 years ago. 

So what changed? What was so different about the 2000 census 
as compared to 1990? Simply put, we changed. The American peo- 
ple changed. The American people, over the last, decade have be- 
come more concerned about their privacy, more concerned about 
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the intrusive nature of government, and more concerned about the 
intrusive nature of private businesses. 

A story I’ve told before highlights these concerns: My wife as- 
sisted one of our elderly neighbors complete her census form. This 
neighbor was adamant that there was certain information like her 
phone number and her income that she was simply not going to 
give to the government. Her reasoning was that she couldn’t trust 
the government. She mentioned how certain State governments 
had sold driver’s license information to private businesses, and she 
felt strongly that her trust in government had been betrayed. She 
made no real distinction between local, State or Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I believe many people feel this way, and who could blame them? 
However, these privacy issues cannot simply be laid at the feet of 
government either. Businesses from the traditional to the new dot- 
coms exchange volumes of information on us every day. Recently 
an Internet toy store that is going out of business was caught try- 
ing to sell its customer data base, personal information about par- 
ents and children. This sale of personal information was never ap- 
proved by the consumers. Financial institutions and medical facili- 
ties share records about people every day without their permission 
or knowledge. 

Census Bureau Director Kenneth Prewitt has said before this 
subcommittee, and I think he’s right, that we are at an impasse, 
a catch-22, if you will. We are a society that thrives on informa- 
tion. Successful business models build on, “knowing your cus- 
tomer.” The more a business knows about its customers, the more 
efficiently and profitably it can provide goods or services. Yet, at 
the same time, we, as Americans, love our privacy. We fight for 
that privacy every day in State legislatures, the U.S. Congress and 
the courts. 

So today we examine a piece to that puzzle, the American Com- 
munity Survey. While I think most of us here today support elimi- 
nating the long form, is the American Community Survey the an- 
swer? I’m not sure. It would be a disservice to the American people 
if we were to reflexively approve the American Community Survey 
in the wake of the long form controversy, without giving it careful 
consideration to determine if it addresses today’s privacy concerns. 
This and other key concerns must be addressed before any long 
form commitment from Congress can be made. 

Is the American Community Survey cost-efficient? 

Two, should the American Community Survey be a mandatory or 
voluntary survey? 

Three, are rural areas getting quality and timely data? 

Four, will it be implemented in an accurate, efficient and consist- 
ent manner? 

And finally, five, does the American Community Survey address 
the privacy concerns of the American people? 

Not until these questions and their components are answered 
satisfactorily can Congress give its full blessing to the American 
Community Survey. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dan Miller follows:] 
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Today we are here to begin the process of eliminating the problematic census long form. 
The issue of the census long form hit home in early March when census forms began to 
arrive in the mail. It was at that time we realized there was a newly surfaced discontent 
with the nature of the long form questions. From newspapers to television, and from talk 
radio to congressional offices, everyone was talking about privacy and the perceived 
intrusive nature of the long form questionnaire. 

Even though the long form was the shortest it had ever been and only contained one new 
question since 1990, this didn’t seem to matter to some people. They were legitimately 
concerned about their privacy. This change in attitudes was not simply the Census 
Bureau’s fault. Congress had given its tacit approval of the questions earlier in 1998, but 
even then, no one had sensed that the privacy concerns would be as intense as they were 
this spring. Even many of the special interest groups that loudly complained about the 
content of the questionnaire this spring, were silent on its content during the public 
comment period two years ago. 

So what changed? What was so different about the 2000 Census as compared to 1990? 
Simply put — we changed. The American people changed. The American people, over 
the last decade, have become more concerned about their privacy, more concerned about 
the intrusive nature of government, and more concerned about the intrusive nature of 
private businesses. 

A story I’ve told before highlights these concerns: My wife assisted one of our elderly 
neighbors complete her census form. This neighbor was adamant that there was certain 
information like her phone number and her income that she was simply not going to give 
to the government. Her reasoning was that she couldn’t trust the government. She 
mentioned how certain state governments had sold driver’s license information to private 
businesses and she felt strongly that her trust in government had been betrayed. She 
made no real distinction between local, state or federal government. I believe many 
people feel this way and who could blame them? 
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However, these privacy issues cannot simply be laid at the feet of government either. 
Businesses from the traditional, to the new dot corns exchange volumes of information on 
us every day. Recently, an Internet toy store that is going out of business was caught 
trying to sell its customer database - personal information about parents and children. 
This sale of personal information was never approved by the consumers. Financial 
institutions and medical facilities share records about people everyday without their 
permission or knowledge. 

Census Bureau Director Kenneth Prewitt has said before this subcommittee, and I think 
he’s right, that we are at an impasse, a Catch 22 if you will. We are a society that thrives 
on information. Successful business models build on Quote “knowing your customer.” 
Unquote. The more a business knows about its customers the more efficiently and 
profitably it can provide goods or services. Yet, at the same time, we, as Americans, love 
our privacy. We fight for that privacy everyday in state legislatures, the US Congress 
and the courts. 

So today we examine a piece to that puzzle, the American Community Survey. While I 
think most of us here today support eliminating the long form, is the American 
Community Survey the answer? I’m not sure. It would be a disservice to the American 
people if we were to reflexively approve the American Community Survey in the wake of 
the long form controversy, without giving it careful consideration to determine if it 
addresses today’s privacy concerns. This and other key concerns must be addressed 
before any long term commitment from Congress can be made. 

1) Is the American Community Survey cost efficient? 

2) Should the American Community Survey be a mandatory or voluntary survey? 

3) Are rural areas getting quality and timely data? 

4) Will it be implemented in an accurate, efficient and consistent manner? And finally 

5) Does the American Community Survey address the privacy concerns of the American 
people? 

Not until these questions and their components are answered satisfactorily can Congress 
give its full blessing to the American Community Survey? 
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Mr. Miller. I now turn to Mrs. Maloney for her opening state- 
ment. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Today’s hearing on 
the American Community Survey is both important and timely; im- 
portant because it represents a new, hopefully improved, way to 
collect information about the American people. Such information is 
vital to making informed policy decisions. This survey is timely be- 
cause we all remember the controversy over the long form which 
flared a few months ago. 

First, I want to take a moment to compliment the Census Bu- 
reau and Director Prewitt for how well the census is doing so far. 

1 know that there have been press reports in Florida and Illinois 
about the Census Bureau having to take corrective action where 
procedures apparently were not adhered to. I am sure that prob- 
lems like these were not unexpected given the fact that we have 
had to hire over a half a million people for temporary work on the 
census. The problems need to be addressed, as I’m sure the Bureau 
is doing, but they also need to be kept in perspective. If only 1 per- 
cent of all of the people hired hadn’t followed directions correctly, 
we would be hearing many more complaints than just the handful 
we have. 

The decennial census does two things. It counts the population, 
and it obtains demographic, housing, social, and economic informa- 
tion by asking one in six American households to fill out a long 
form. This information is necessary for the proper administration 
of Federal programs and the distribution of approximately $180 bil- 
lion Federal dollars per year. It is also vital not only for the Fed- 
eral Government, but for local governments, health researchers, 
transportation planning, businesses across the country and a dozen 
other fields. 

The census is done once every 10 years, and the information col- 
lected by the long form goes out of date after 2 to 3 years. State 
and local governments, development organizations and other plan- 
ners are therefore often reluctant to rely on census data at the end 
of a decade for decisions that are expensive and affect the quality 
of life of thousands of people. 

The American Community Survey is intended to provide data 
communities need every year instead of only once every 10. It will 
be an ongoing survey that the Census Bureau plans will replace 
the long form in the 2010 census. 

When fully implemented, the ACS will provide estimates of de- 
mographic, housing, social and economic characteristics every year 
for all States, as well as for all cities, counties, metropolitan areas, 
and population groups of 65,000 people or more. For smaller areas, 
it will take 2 to 5 years to accumulate sufficient data, but after 
that, information will also be available every year. 

The questions on the American Community Survey questionnaire 
are the same as those on the long form; questions which have been 
around for decades and which every Member of Congress received 

2 years before the decennial census. 

The questions asked by the census represent a balance between 
the needs of our Nation’s communities and the need to keep the 
time and effort required to complete the form to a minimum. These 
questions are required by a multitude of Federal statutes, and I 
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look forward to hearing from the authorizing committees, perhaps 
at a future hearing, about why their committees have required this 
data to be collected by the Census Bureau. Federal and State funds 
for schools, employment services, housing assistance, road con- 
struction, day care facilities, hospitals, emergency services, pro- 
grams for seniors, and much more will be distributed based on 
these data. 

I think those who criticized the long form either don’t know or 
maybe don’t care how essential this information is to solving the 
problems of the people of our country, and they may have similar 
criticisms of the American Community Survey. 

Let’s look some at just one of these questions, take the question 
on plumbing that the talk radio shows seemed to focus on. It may 
shock some, but there are places in this country where Americans 
don’t have plumbing, in the Colonias in Texas, on Indian reserva- 
tions, and in isolated rural communities across America. We can’t 
help these places if we don’t know where they are. 

Or let’s look at question 17 concerning a person’s physical, men- 
tal or emotional condition in the last 6 months. Don’t we need to 
know how big a problem this is, how many disabled Americans 
there are in this country? Small communities need to know where 
the disabled live in order to provide transportation and other serv- 
ices called for under the Americans With Disabilities Act. 

In the information age we need reliable information in order to 
make good decisions for this Nation. Without good data you cannot 
administer the laws of this country fairly. 

I for one will continue to do all I can to make sure that the Cen- 
sus Bureau has the capabilities to provide the Congress, and this 
Nation, with the ability to provide all of us with the high-quality 
data needed by the public and its elected representatives to make 
informed public policy decisions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank my colleagues that have come 
to report to us. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Carolyn B. Maloney follows:] 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman. Today’s hearing on the American Community Survey is both 
important, and timely. Important because it represents a new, and hopefully improved, way to 
collect information about the American people. Such information is vital to making informed 
policy decisions. This survey is timely because we all remember the controversy over the long 
form which flared a few months ago. 

First, I want to take a moment to compliment the Census Bureau and Director Prewitt for 
how well the Census is doing so far. I know that there have been press reports in Florida and 
Illinois about the Census Bureau having to take corrective action when procedures apparently 
were not adhered to. I am sure that problems like these were not unexpected given the fact that 
we have had hired over a half a million people for temporary work on the Census. The problems 
need to be addressed, as I’m sure the Bureau is doing, but they also need to be kept in 
perspective. If only one percent of all of the people hired hadn’t followed directions correctly, 
we would be hearing many more complaints than just the handful we have. 

The decennial census does two things. It counts the population, and it obtains 
demographic, housing, social, and economic information by asking 1 in 6 American households 
to fill out a long form. This information is necessary for the proper administration of federal 
programs and the distribution of approximately 180 billion federal dollars per year. It is also 
vital, not only for the federal government but for local governments, health researchers, 
transportation planning, businesses across the country and a dozens of other fields. 

The census is done only once every ten years, and the information collected by the long 
form goes out of date after two to three years. State and local governments, development 
organizations and other planners are therefore often reluctant to rely on Census data at the end of 
a decade for decisions that are expensive and affect the quality of life of thousands of people. 
The American Community Survey is intended to provide data communities need every year, 
instead of only once every ten. It will be an on-going survey that the Census Bureau plans will 
replace the long form in the 2010 Census. 
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When fully implemented, the ACS will provide estimates of demographic, housing, 
social, and economic characteristics every year for all states, as well as for all cities, counties, 
metropolitan areas, and population groups of 65,000 people or more. For smaller areas, it will 
take two-to-five years to accumulate sufficient data, but after that information will also be 
available every year. 

The questions on the American Community Survey questionnaire are the same as those 
on the long form; questions which have been around for decades and which every Member of 
Congress received two years before the decennial census. 

The questions asked by the Census represent a balance between the needs of our nation’s 
communities and the need to keep the time and effort required to complete the form to a 
minimum. These questions are required by a multitude of federal statutes, and I look forward to 
hearing from the authorizing committees, perhaps at a future hearing, about why their 
committees have required these data. 

Federal and state funds for schools, employment services, housing assistance, road 
construction, day care facilities, hospitals, emergency services, programs for seniors, and much 
more will be distributed based on these data. 

I think those who criticized the long form either don’t know, or maybe don’t care, how 
essential this information is to solving the problems of the people of our country. And they may 
have similar criticisms of the American Community Survey. 

Lets look some at just one of these questions, take the question on plumbing that the talk 
radio shows seemed to focus on. It may shock some, but there are places in this country where 
Americans don’t have plumbing - In the Colonias in Texas, on Indian reservations, and in 
isolated rural communities across America. We can’t help these places if we don’t know where 
they are. 

Or, let's look at question 17 concerning a person’s physical, mental, or emotional 
condition in the last 6 months. Don’t we need to know how big a problem this is? How many 
disabled Americans there are in this country? Small communities need to know where the 
disabled live in order to provide transportation and other services called for under the Americans 
With Disabilities Act. 

In the information age, we need reliable information in order to make good decisions for 
this nation. Without good data you cannot administer the laws of this country fairly. 

I, for one, will continue to do all I can to make sure that the Census bureau has the 
capabilities to provide the Congress, and this Nation, with the ability to provide all of us with 
high quality data needed by the public and its elected representatives to make informed public 
policy decisions. 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Miller. Mr. Davis, do you have an opening statement? 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
and I will make a brief comment. Let me, first of all, commend you 
and Ranking Member Maloney for the manner in which you have 
both gone about trying to make sure that this issue remains in 
front of the American public and to make sure that we do, in fact, 
not only get the best and most accurate count that we can for the 
census that is under way, but also that we have understanding as 
we move into the future. 

I also want to thank Representatives Collins and Emerson for 
their willingness to come and share with us this morning and to 
voice concerns about the issue. 

I also commend Dr. Prewitt for sharing his findings with us in 
relationship to what we have been able to do up to this point with 
the 2000 census. 

I look forward to hearing the proposed missions to be accom- 
plished by the American Community Survey. Will it be as efficient 
as the long form questionnaire in maintaining the most accurate 
count possible and in securing the information that is needed? Es- 
pecially as we talk about all of the different aspects of American 
life, I find it somewhat incomprehensible that at the same time we 
would talk about denying the information or not generating the in- 
formation that is needed in order to make rational, logical and in- 
formed decisions. Of course that is the beauty of democracy. We all 
have a right to do whatever it is that we want to do, even if it is 
wrong. 

Does it ask the questions necessary to determine where the most 
financial assistance should be targeted? In addition, I look forward 
to our expert witnesses as they express concerns relating to the use 
of the American Community Survey. 

I am excited about the work that the Census Bureau has done. 
I have really enjoyed serving on this committee and have enjoyed 
the interaction with the leadership as well as the Bureau. I look 
forward to a good count for this year, but more importantly, I look 
forward as we move ahead to really having the kind of information 
and the kind of data that the American people need. 

I also want to thank my intern Detris Brown, who prepared this 
statement. This was her first one, and she has demonstrated a seri- 
ous grasp of the issue. Detris, thank you very much. 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

We are pleased to have a couple of our colleagues today. The long 
form controversy created concern by many of our colleagues. I 
think Mrs. Emerson is concerned about some of the rural concerns. 
Mr. Collins, is it all right if Mrs. Emerson goes first? We are both 
at a markup across the hall. Mrs. Emerson, would you like to go 
first? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JO ANN EMERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Mrs. Emerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney and 
Mr. Davis. I speak as the cochairperson of the rural caucus. 

As you know, this is really a period of rapid change for rural 
communities, for rural governments. Economic and demographic 
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shifts and changing relationships between Federal, State and local 
governments are really having major impacts upon rural commu- 
nities. As Congress continues to devolve decisionmaking and re- 
sources to the local level, it has become critical that the local lead- 
ers in the public and private sector have accurate information upon 
which to make critical policy choices which will impact the future 
well-being of their communities. 

Greater responsibility than ever is being transferred to our local 
units of government, not only by this Congress and the administra- 
tion, but also by our State governments. As this important task of 
moving government closer to the people unfolds, there remains an 
inherent potential that rural places and people will be disadvan- 
taged. Rural decisionmakers have significantly much less access to 
the effective decision support tools necessary to make informed 
public choices. 

There are many reasons for this rural disadvantage, but because 
accurate and timely data is seldom available for rural communities 
and smaller rural jurisdictions, and because these entities have 
limited budgets, and in some cases severely limited budgets, and 
are often led by part-time decisionmakers, timely, empirically 
based assessments of policy alternatives are seldom available. I 
would say based on the communities in my district, which is com- 
posed of 26 counties and very remote areas in some instances, that 
really probably is an understatement. 

Unfortunately, our rural citizens are increasingly disadvantaged 
in this regard. Urban and suburban jurisdictions with full-time re- 
search staffs are at a significant advantage in competing for the 
Federal and State resources available to support their commu- 
nities. Rural communities must wait for the decennial census for 
the locally based data upon which to base their decision. Often this 
data is already out of date when the census is published, and then 
this information remains the only available data source for most 
rural communities for the next 10 years. Obviously in this era of 
decentralized community-based decisionmaking, these communities 
are in dire need of more accurate and timely information upon 
which to base future decisionmaking. 

Let me give a recent snapshot of rural America which really does 
reinforce this reality. During the 1990’s, a significant rural popu- 
lation rebound occurred, totally reversing the rural out-migrations 
of the 1980’s. Three-fourths of our country’s 2,350 rural counties 
grew in population between 1990 and 1997; seven-eighths of these 
communities derived some or all of their population increase from 
in-migration of metropolitan residents. Of the rural population in- 
crease of 800,000 between 1995 and 1997, 400,000 came from met- 
ropolitan areas, and 100,000 came from immigrations. Due to these 
shifts, many growth counties are experiencing unique new diversity 
in ethnic, racial and cultural composition with their attendant chal- 
lenges and conflicts. 

From 1990 to 1998, metropolitan America experienced domestic 
out-migration of over 10 percent. By contrast, over 50 percent of 
nonmetropolitan America was domestic in migration. Only nine 
States in the Nation had a net nonmetropolitan out-migration. Just 
taking a brief snapshot of my own State reinforces this reality. In 
this decade over the last 10 years, 145,000 more people moved into 
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Missouri than moved away. Nearly all of these folks moved to 
places other than Kansas City and St. Louis. In fact, over 80 per- 
cent of the population growth in our 92 nonmetro counties resulted 
from in-migrations. 

Using 1990 census data entirely misses these new rural realities. 
Given these changes, it is evident that any policy, program or re- 
source allocation decision based upon a 1990 rural America would 
have completely missed the mark. Because the face of rural Amer- 
ica is changing so quickly, and these new rural realities are often 
so misunderstood at all levels of governance, the importance of ac- 
curate rural data is critical. 

A number of issues continue to be raised regarding the fairness 
of the American Community Survey for rural constituencies. The 
Congressional Rural Caucus is particularly concerned with these 
issues, recognizing there are unique challenges which must be ad- 
dressed to effectively implement the American Community Survey 
in rural areas. However, I am also aware that an ongoing discus- 
sion with rural social scientists and rural community organizations 
has resulted in specific attention to these issues. 

I would urge the committee to remain vigilant to assure that 
these issues are adequately addressed, and I urge the census and 
ACS staff to continue to be sensitive to these challenges. I would 
also ask that particular attention be paid to the testimony of Chuck 
Fluharty, who is the director of Rural Policy Research Institute for 
the subcommittee. He will be testifying, I think, on panel three. 

Simply put, having accurate and timely data is critical to assur- 
ing our rural communities do not continue to be significantly dis- 
advantaged in our Federal statistical processes, however inadvert- 
ent that harm may be. The Congressional Rural Caucus would be 
pleased to work with the subcommittee and the full committee and 
Congress to ensure that this is achieved, and I thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mrs. Emerson. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Jo Ann Emerson follows:] 
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Rep. Jo Ann Emerson (R-MO) 

Testimony on the American Community Survey for the 
Subcommittee on the Census. 

Thursday, July 20, 2000 


Mr. Chairman, as you know, this is a period of rapid change for rural 
communities and rural governments. Economic and demographic shifts, and changing 
relationships between federal, state and local governments are having major impacts 
upon rural communities As this Congress continues to devolve decision-making and 
resources to the local level, it becomes increasingly critical that local leaders in the 
public and private sector have accurate information upon which to make the critical 
policy choices which will affect the future well-being of their communities. Greater 
responsibility than ever is being transferred to local units of government, not only by 
this Congress and administration, but also by state governments. 

As this important task of moving government closer to the people unfolds, there 
remains an inherent potential that rural people and places will inadvertently be 
disadvantaged. Rural decision makers have significantly much less access to the 
effective decision support tools necessary to make informed public choices. There are 
many reasons for this rural disadvantage. But because accurate and timely data is 
seldom available for rural communities and smaller rural jurisdictions, and because 
these entities have limited budgets, and are often led by part-time decision makers, 
timely, empirically-based assessments of policy alternatives are seldom available. 

Unfortunately, our rural citizens are Increasingly disadvantaged in this regard. 
Urban and suburban jurisdictions with full-time research staffs are at a significant 
advantage in competing for the federal and state resources available to support their 
communities. Rural communities must wait for the decennial census for the locally- 
based data upon which to support their decision. Often this data is already out-of-date 
when the census is published, and then this information remains the only available data 
source for most rural communities for the next ten years. Obviously, in this era of 
decentralized, community-based decision-making, these communities are in dire need 
of more accurate and timely information upon which to base future decision-making. 

A recent snapshot of rural America enforces this reality: 

During the 1 990's, a significant rural population rebound occurred, totally 
reversing the rural out migrations of the 1980's. 

-» Three-fourths of our country’s 2,350 rural counties grew in populations between 
1990 and 1997. 

Seven-eighths of these growing communities derived some or ali of their 
population increase from in-migration of metropolitan residents. Of the rural 
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population increase of 800,000 between 1995 and 1997, 400,000 came from 
metropolitan areas, and 100,000 came from immigrations. 

Due to these shifts, many growth counties are experiencing unique new diversity 
in ethnic, racial, and cultural composition, with attendant challenges and 
conflicts. 

-)> From 1990 to 1998, metropolitan America experienced net domestic out 

migration of over 10%. By contrast, over 50% of non-metropolitan America was 
domestic in-migration. Only 9 states in the nation had a net non-metropolitan 
out migration. 

A brief snapshot of my own state reinforces this reality. In this decade, 145,000 
more people moved into Missouri than moved away. Nearly all of these people moved 
to places other than Kansas City and St. Louis. In fact, over 80% of the population 
growth in Missouri’s 92 non-metro counties resulted from in-migrations. Using 1990 
census data entirely misses these new rural realities. 

Given these changes, it is evident that any policy, program, or resource 
allocation decision based upon a 1990 rural America would have completely missed 
the mark. Because the face of rural America is changing so quickly, and these new 
rural realities are often so misunderstood at all levels of governance, the importance of 
accurate rural data is critical. 

A number of issues continue to be raised regarding the fairness of the American 
Community Survey for rural constituencies. The Congressional Rural Caucus is 
particularly concerned with these issues, recognizing there are unique challenges 
which must be addressed to effectively implement the ACS in rural areas. However, I 
am also aware that an ongoing discussion with rural social scientists and rural 
community organizations has resulted in specific attention to these issues. I urge this 
Committee to remain vigilant, to assure that these issues are adequately addressed, 
and I urge the Census and ACS staff to continue to be sensitive to these challenges. In 
this regard, I would ask that particular attention be paid to the testimony of Chuck 
Fluharty, Director of the Rural Policy Research Institute before this subcommittee. 

Simply put, having accurate and timely data is critical to assuring our rural 
communities do not continue to be significantly disadvantaged in our federal statistical 
processes, however inadvertent that harm may be. The Congressional Rural Caucus 
will be pleased to work with this subcommittee, the full committee and the entire 
Congress to assure this is achieved. 
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Mr. Miller. We will go ahead and ask questions. 

Mrs. Emerson. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. I am glad that you are here today because I think 
so much of our focus has been on urban concerns and issues with 
the decennial. 

One question that I have, the Agriculture Department does a cer- 
tain amount of surveying of its own. I don’t know very much about 
it, whether or not there is a way to make use or contracting with 
the Agriculture Department because they do a farm survey. 

Mrs. Emerson. They do a farm survey, but keep in mind even 
though I would have 26 counties, the majority of which are agricul- 
tural in nature, by just looking at farms, because it depends on 
farm size, etc., you really don’t capture the number of people and 
a lot of the other challenges that we face in rural America. 

The fact of the matter is when you get your decennial census in- 
formation 10, 12, 11 years late as it somehow applies to rural 
America, we do get missed in any kind of allocation of resources. 
For example, Medicare reimbursements to rural hospitals are 
based on such inaccurate data that we are losing hospitals right 
and left. When you look at education funding, we get the short 
shrift every time. 

There has to be some mechanism where we can measure what 
is going on in rural America in the in-between times. I know that 
there is concern about privacy issues, but using a 3-year rolling av- 
erage, which, in fact, the ACS does, would, in fact, help us simply 
because of the unique nature and the challenges we face in rural 
America. If you really look at rural America, it is very similar to 
the challenges urban America faces, and a quarter of the popu- 
lation lives in rural America. Oftentimes we simply get missed in 
the overall assessment and don’t have the resources to lobby, if you 
will, for those things that we need as effectively as others do in 
more affluent areas. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much, Jo Ann, for your testi- 
mony. 

In reviewing the testimony of Representative Collins, one of the 
proposals is making only the short form mandatory, and I want to 
know what your response is to that suggestion and whether or not 
you see any negative effect on rural communities. 

Mrs. Emerson. As many calls and letters as we got, people com- 
plaining about the long form, and it was onerous in some respects, 
because we have difficulties in obtaining some of that information 
in rural America, I suppose I would say some combination would 
be in order. And I realize that there is a financial portion of that, 
but in order that we be able to have the resources we need to not 
only keep rural America viable, but to let it flourish as it once did, 
I think the more information that we have, as Mr. Davis said, the 
better off we are. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Davis, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well, actually she answered my question 
just at that moment. 

What I was going to ask, Representative Emerson, as an expert 
on rural America, on needs, quality of life, indicators, as one who 
really understands and who is there, without the information how 
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difficult would it be to really understand what was going on in 
these areas of the country? 

Mrs. Emerson. I think given the spread-out nature of rural 
America, and my district is small compared to those in the Western 
States, if you have to drive 50 miles to a grocery store, that is not 
too far. It is difficult to accumulate the information. I am not an 
expert in statistics, and perhaps Mr. Fluharty can help answer the 
more technical part of that, but I think it is extremely difficult to 
obtain the data from rural America, and I think if we do not at- 
tempt to find some means to interview, assemble information in 
the in-between years, that we in rural America will not be able to 
compete on a level playing field with the cities and suburbs. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you. 

Mrs. Emerson. Thank you, and if you will excuse me, I will run 
to my markup. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Collins. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MAC COLLINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the 
fact that you allow me to come and speak to you this morning 
about a bill, H.R. 4188, entitled the Common Sense Census En- 
forcement Act of 2000. The bill was actually inspired by constitu- 
ents, many of whom contacted me to complain that this year’s cen- 
sus was too intrusive. Their complaints centered on the long form, 
which they said took too long to complete and asked questions 
which were too personal. They wanted to know why the Census Bu- 
reau needed to know about their plumbing or about the size of 
their paychecks. Many of them were also worried about the fines 
for those who either lie or refuse to answer the questions on the 
form. 

Mr. Chairman, we know these are legitimate questions. Mrs. 
Maloney, they are legitimate questions, and I understand the rea- 
son for asking those questions. The Census Bureau looks at the 
census as a once-in-a-decade chance to gather a great deal of infor- 
mation that may be very useful. Nonetheless, we have to ask our- 
selves if this additional information is absolutely necessary to ful- 
fill the constitutional purpose of the census, which is to enumerate 
the population for the purpose of redistricting. 

Further, the complexity of the census long form and the threat 
of the financial penalties is actually counterproductive. The long 
form questions tend to intimidate Americans and lead to a lower 
participation in the census. This leads to an undercounting of the 
poor, members of minority communities, children, and those living 
in rural areas and inner cities. In other words, it intimidates all 
segments of the American population. 

And it is important that we have as accurate a count as we can 
have. I know, and we all know, the Census Bureau has a very, very 
difficult job, but as every member of this committee is acutely 
aware, the census is constitutionally mandated for the purpose of 
apportioning Federal legislative districts, and the population infor- 
mation gathered is also used in drawing State legislative district 
lines. The Constitution requires the Federal Government to con- 
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duct the census, and Federal law also requires that the residents 
answer the census completely and truthfully. Failure to answer any 
questions can result in fines up to $100. Furthermore, if one inten- 
tionally provides inaccurate information in response to the census, 
the law provides for fines up to $500. 

These penalties are understandable with regard to the questions 
directly related to apportionment, in light of its central importance 
to our constitutional system. I do, however, question the appro- 
priateness of imposing such penalties for refusal to answer ques- 
tions unrelated to apportionment. Congress should eliminate the 
penalties for failure to answer census questions unrelated to appor- 
tionment. To accomplish this I have introduced H.R. 4188, which 
would eliminate the fine for failure to answer census 2000 ques- 
tions unrelated to apportionment. By taking this action, Congress 
can limit the intrusive nature of the census while still providing 
the government with the basic information necessary to administer 
our Republic. 

FLR. 4188 does not prevent the Census Bureau from collecting 
information. It does not stop the Census Bureau from collecting in- 
formation through other surveys. It only prevents the levying of 
penalties on those Americans who choose not to participate. 

I must say we had a lot of assistance from the regional census 
office in Atlanta when we had these questions asked us, am I going 
to be penalized, and am I going to be fined if I refuse to answer 
or inaccurately answer. According to the law, the answer is yes. 
But I will say that the regional office and the D.C. office both were 
very cooperative in saying, “we don’t intend to levy any fine on 
anyone,” but that is not what the law says. Someone else could 
come back later and say, “well, you didn’t answer, and the law is 
this,” and that is the reason that we are so encouraged and want 
to see some changes in the penalty portion of the nonapportion- 
ment portions of the census. 

In closing, I share the belief of many Georgians who find it inap- 
propriate for the Federal Government to coerce citizens to provide 
personal information by packaging non-apportionment -related 
questions with the constitutionally required and legally enforceable 
apportionment questions. In the future the information should be 
collected separately. 

There has been one proposal for dividing the Census Bureau into 
two divisions — one which conducts a postcard census for reappor- 
tionment and another which handles surveys and polls. This pro- 
posal has gained support inside and outside the Congress. While 
this proposal should be examined, it should be made clear that no 
penalty will be applied to those who refuse to answer questions un- 
related to apportionment. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in supporting H.R. 4188. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Collins. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Mac Collins follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you for allowing me to speak about my bill, HR 
4188, the Common Sense Census Enforcement Act of 2000. 

This bill was inspired by my constituents, many of whom contacted me to complain that this 
year's census was too intrusive. Their complaints centered on the long form, which they said 
took too long to complete, and asked questions which were too personal. They wanted to know 
why the Census Bureau needed to know about their plumbing or the size of their paychecks. 

Many of them were also worried about the fines for those who either lie or refuse to answer the 
questions on the form. 

These are legitimate questions. I understand the reasons for asking these questions. The Census 
Bureau looks at the census as a once-in-a-decade chance to gather a great deal of information that 
may be very useful. 

Nonetheless, we have to ask ourselves if this additional information is absolutely necessary to 
fulfill the Constitutional purpose of the Census, which is to enumerate the population for the 
purpose of redistricting. 

Further, the complexity of the census long form and the threat of financial penalties is actually 
counter-productive. They intimidate Americans and lead to lower participation in the census. 

This leads to undercounting the poor, members of minority communities, children and those 
living in rural areas and inner-cities. 

As every member of this committee is acutely aware, the census is constitutionally mandated for 
the purpose of apportioning federal legislative districts, and the population information gathered 
is also used in drawing state legislative district lines. The Constitution requires the federal 
government to conduct the census, and federal law (13 U.S.C. § 221) also requires that residents 
answer the census completely and truthfully. Failure to answer any questions can result in fines 
of up to $100. Furthermore, if one intentionally provides inaccurate information in response to 
the census, the law provides for fines up to $500. These penalties are understandable with regard 
to questions directly related to apportionment, in light of its central importance to our 
constitutional system. I do, however, question the appropriateness of imposing such penalties for 
refusal to answer questions unrelated to apportionment. 
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Congress should eliminate the penalties for failure to answer census questions unrelated to 
apportionment. To accomplish this, I have introduced The Common Sense Census Enforcement 
Act, which would eliminate the fine for failure to answer Census 2000 questions unrelated to 
apportionment. By taking this action. Congress can limit the intrusive nature of the census while 
still providing the government with the basic information necessary to administer our republic. 

The Common Sense Census Enforcement Act does not stop the Census Bureau from collecting 
information. It does not stop the Census Bureau from collecting information through other 
surveys. It only prevents the levying of penalties on those Americans who choose not to 
participate. 

In closing, I share the belief of many Georgians who find it inappropriate for the federal 
government to coerce citizens to provide personal information by packaging non-apportionment- 
related questions with the constitutionally required and legally enforceable apportionment 
questions. In the future, either the information should be collected separately. 

There has been one proposal for dividing the Census Bureau into two divisions - one which 
conducts a post-card census for reapportionment, and another which handles surveys and polls. 
This proposal has gained support inside and outside the Congress. 

While this proposal should be examined, it should be made clear that no penalty will be applied 
to those who refuse to answer questions unrelated to apportionment. I urge my colleagues to join 
me in support of The Common Sense Census Enforcement Act of 2000. 
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Mr. Miller. Your area is not as rural as Ms. Emerson, but it is 
relatively suburban rural? 

Mr. Collins. The district at the northern end is just outside of 
Atlanta, which is a bedroom community, and runs through a rural 
area to Columbus, which is a rather large city in relation to other 
cities in Georgia. So we have a mix. We are very proud of that, and 
we want everyone counted. I think it is important that everyone 
should be counted so when it comes to redistricting, you have a 
number that is as accurate as possible so you can have fair re- 
apportionment so people are represented by people within their 
communities. 

Mr. Miller. The long form is a sample going to one out of six 
on average, but in rural America it can be one out of two. In Mr. 
Davis’ or Mrs. Maloney’s district, it may be one out of seven or 
eight. We have talked about this before. They have made major im- 
provements on the long form since 1990. They have focus-grouped 
the questions and reduced the questions; and as you know, the 
plan or the discussion for 2010 is to go to — we will talk more about 
a postcard, but a postcard type of census concept. 

One of the questions that you raise on the fine, the fine hasn’t 
been used since 1960. And if we are going to have a fine, and I 
would think that Henry Hyde or John Conyers would agree, if you 
have a fine and you don’t enforce it, what good is it? It is a legiti- 
mate question. It is like jaywalking; if you don’t enforce it, why 
have the fine? Certainly on the proposed plan, which is just six 
questions or so for the short form, which is a Constitution require- 
ment, but how do we ensure the data is accurate, and we have to 
weigh that. As we go through this process preparing for the 2010 
census, and that is what this hearing is about, you bring up some 
valid points. Thank you. 

Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you for coming and showing the concern 
that you have and the concern expressed by your constituents. 

One thing that is so very special about the census is that it is 
a great civic ceremony that is mandatory. Literally every American 
is called upon to participate in the census, and that is one of the 
responsibilities that we have to be residents in this country. And 
if you went forward with your proposal, you would basically make 
the census a voluntary activity, particularly for the long form. 

I really can’t think of any other activity we have in the country 
that absolutely everyone — it is mandatory, it is required that we do 
this. Education, you can educate in your home. There is flexibility. 
But the census is an important — it is important because of the in- 
formation that we get. It is important for planning for the future, 
for the country in general and our communities. 

One of the things that came out of the research from the Census 
Bureau is that by designating a survey as mandatory on the enve- 
lope, that increases the mail-back response rate dramatically. 
When people see mandatory, they fill that form out. It not only 
benefits them individually, but it benefits their community. To the 
extent that all of the residents in your district are counted, then 
it is more fair in the distribution formulas for the $180 billion. 

One of the things that we would have to do if it was not manda- 
tory and the mail-back response rate fell, we would have to spend 
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more money going out with the other efforts of telephone calls, 
knocking on doors, so in effect it would raise up the cost of the cen- 
sus. You are Ways and Means, but we have an appropriator sitting 
next to us who has to vote on those appropriations for all of our 
expenditures, including the census. I guess all of us are concerned 
about keeping costs down for activities, so there is a cost factor to 
it. I wonder how you measure that. 

By just stamping “mandatory,” the mail-back response rate goes 
up, and that saves money because then you don’t have to pay for 
the field resources to go out. 

One of the things that we are proud of in the census, for the first 
time in 30 years we reversed the decline of the mail-back response 
rate. It literally went up, which helps with the accuracy and lit- 
erally saves hundreds of millions of dollars. This change could lit- 
erally cost — we will hear from the experts later, but it could cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars, I would think, in implementing the 
accurate count of the census. 

Mr. Collins. Well, I think you are asking a question that there 
are really no known answers to. 

As far as being on the Ways and Means, without Ways and 
Means and the activities of our committee, there would be no ap- 
propriations. 

Mrs. Maloney. That is true. We know the hierarchy around 
here. It is a lot higher than the census committee. 

Mr. Collins. At home, my wife and I have a residence, and then 
we have this little lake cottage, and then we have the apartment 
here in Washington, and we also very frequently occupy two seats 
on Delta Airlines. I received a census form, more than one, at each 
one of those locations with the exception of the seats on Delta Air- 
lines, and I kept looking for those. 

But even though we, my wife and I, filled out — and we fortu- 
nately got — the short form, we would have filled out the long form. 
I know that there are a lot of Americans who had no problem doing 
it. Even though we filled out the short form and submitted it, there 
was an inaccuracy on the address that came to us. My wife 
changed that in the proper place, but still it didn’t register, and we 
received phone calls at each location. We had noticed on the doors 
of each location that people had been from the census to see us to 
get the final form filled out. And then, too, about 2 months prior 
to the last day of the deadline, I received a call from staff saying 
that the Washington office had called my office, and I had failed 
to answer the census. They wanted to make sure that as a Member 
of Congress I did fill this thing out, you know. I did, too, because 
I didn’t want to be subject to a fine. I have to look after my fi- 
nances, too, you know. But we had filled it out, but it had been in 
some way through the system not registered. 

But how many people are there who just simply say, well, I have 
this thing here, this long form. I don’t want to fool with this thing. 
If I don’t fill it out, and I fill out the important portion of it, but 
if I send it back without any other information, then there is a 
question that you failed to answer on the form. What actually in 
law is a failure to answer the question. There is a fine for inac- 
curate or failure. 
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The information is important. As you suggested with the plumb- 
ing in many areas of the country, there are still areas that have 
problems when it comes to drinking water or even disposing of sew- 
age. But I wonder if we are getting the response from the census 
that we really want for apportionment, and if we are actually get- 
ting the response to the questions that we do need in order to be 
able to assist people. 

I am not in any way trying to deny any of those questions from 
being answered. If we are going to tell people through the Census 
Bureau or through the regional office or the D.C. office, hey, look, 
we are not going to fine you if you didn’t do this, but please fill 
it out and send it in, why not make the law conform with what you 
are telling people? We are leaving in place the fines that deal with 
apportionment so we have fair and equal representation across this 
country. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Davis, any questions? 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Yes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Representative Collins, I listened very intently to your testimony, 
and I have a great deal of appreciation for what you said in terms 
of the concepts of freedom, the individuality of citizenship, the 
rights of people not to be violated unduly and unnecessarily, and 
as I thought about that, I also thought about the concepts of citi- 
zenship responsibility. It seems to me that part of the responsibil- 
ity of citizenship in a free and democratic society is for each mem- 
ber of that society to contribute as significantly as he or she can 
to the decisionmaking, the total well-being of not only themselves 
individually, but the group as a whole. And so I thought that there 
is a delicate balance here in terms of how do you satisfy both roles, 
your social role obligation as well as your responsibility. 

My question is are you aware of any instances where any person 
has ever been convicted or penalized in any way for having refused 
to give the information that was being asked for? 

Mr. Collins. You have just made the case of why we need to 
take the fines off this particular provision of law. No. The Census 
Bureau says we are not going to do this. But, you know, they had 
a little — I am not an attorney, what’s the word — caveat to it. It 
says that, but that is what they are telling us. Someone else may 
have a different idea because it is the law. And is it really freedom 
to answer the questions if you can possibly be monetarily fined for 
not answering? 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I think you make somewhat of a point, 
but I have spent a lot of time lately with my father, who is 88 
years old. I have a lot of octogenarians in my family right now. My 
father is 88, and my mother has a brother who is 96, and my fa- 
ther has a brother who is 94, and he has another brother who is 
86. I grew up on a farm. We had a very gentle horse, and the horse 
just wouldn’t go anyplace. He would just hang around the house 
and the yard. My father kept him in a little pasture. I said, since 
the horse isn’t going anywhere, why do you put him in the pasture? 
He said, I know that he is not going anyplace. I just don’t want 
him to be tempted to wander away if there are no restrictions, if 
there are no boundaries, and I think this requirement is kind of 
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like that. I don’t think that it is designed in any way to be punitive 
or even to be harmful, but it is just to guard against individuals 
wandering off and not contributing their fair share of information. 

There is not much more than information that is being gen- 
erated, but I really appreciate the concept of the legislation that 
you are projecting. I just think citizens aren’t giving enough right 
now in this country, and I think to the greatness of this Nation all 
of us owe a great deal, and certainly one of the things that a citizen 
can, in fact, do if nothing else is share that kind of information 
with the rest of us. 

Mr. Collins. I appreciate the fact that you spent a lot of your 
time with your father. Both of my parents are deceased, and my 
dad lived to be 86. When he was about 84, I carried him to the doc- 
tor 1 day. As we left the doctor’s office, I kind of stepped back to 
speak to the doctor. 

When I came out and we got in the car, my dad asked me, he 
said, what did that doctor say? I said, that doctor said I was going 
to live to be 100, and that you were going to be one of my pall- 
bearers. He said, any guarantee on that? 

My dad, like yours, was one of the smartest people I have ever 
known even though he only had a third-grade education, and he 
also had a lot of old sayings, and one related to that old horse that 
you wanted to keep in the pasture and not attempting to leave 
without restraints, and that is that you could lead that horse to 
water, but you couldn’t make him drink. 

Let’s don’t intimidate people by trying to get them to voluntarily 
give us information and going and asking them for information. 
The Census Bureau visits numbers and numbers of people all 
across this country, and they can probably get a better, accurate — 
more accurate accounting of information upon those visits than the 
possibility of never receiving any of the information back because 
of the intimidation that is there with these possibilities of fines, in 
addition to the fact that I think one of the reasons we have had 
such a good response to the census is that in Georgia, the Governor 
of Georgia was on television with 30-second spots time and time 
again, and a lot of other people, encouraging people to answer the 
census form. 

It is important. We need this information so that we can accu- 
rately count people so that we can as fairly as possible apportion, 
and so that we have information that helps cities and counties with 
funding that comes from the Federal Government. 

I think that is probably going on all across the country, and that 
had a lot to do with having an increase in count. We told people 
that we need the information to do a better job for the representa- 
tion of the people. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Collins, thank you for being with us today. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, and I hope that you will consider H.R. 
4188. 

Mr. Miller. Dr. Prewitt, Mr. Spotila, and Katherine Wallman, 
would you come forward, and I’ll swear you in. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Miller. Let the record show that all three answered in the 
affirmative. 
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This is kind of the beginning of a process that will continue for 
the next year or so as we go through this process preparing for the 
2010 census and also preparing for the needs of our society. We 
look forward to your testimony and an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Spotila, would you go first. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN SPOTILA, ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF 

INFORMATION AND REGULATORY AFFAIRS, OFFICE OF MAN- 
AGEMENT AND BUDGET, ACCOMPANIED BY KATHERINE 

WALLMAN, CHIEF STATISTICIAN FOR THE UNITED STATES; 

AND KENNETH PREWITT, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE CEN- 
SUS 

Mr. Spotila. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. Thank you for inviting me here to discuss how the 
American Community Survey can help the American people by im- 
proving the quality and timeliness of the data that our Federal sta- 
tistical system provides. I am accompanied by Katherine Wallman, 
who serves as chief statistician for the U.S. Government. 

The ACS can provide us with key statistical information on a 
much more current basis. The Census Bureau has piloted the ACS 
since 1996. It hopes to implement the ACS in every county in the 
United States, starting in 2003. By 2010, the ACS may replace the 
census long form and greatly simplify the census process so that 
the decennial census can focus solely on counting our population. 
We see this as a very promising and positive initiative. We know 
that better information can help agencies make better decisions 
about how well the government is working, whether new services 
are needed and whether existing programs are still necessary. Bet- 
ter information can also improve decisions made by businesses, 
local organizations and individual citizens. 

The American people need timely, accurate information on a 
wide range of topics affecting their daily lives and business activi- 
ties. Each year thousands of Americans cooperate with Federal re- 
quests for data because they understand the value and importance 
of their participation in these surveys. 

While information plays a critical role in good government, we 
recognize that the collection of that information imposes a cost on 
the public. The Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995 [PRA], empha- 
sizes that agencies must strike a balance. They should collect the 
right information to meet their responsibilities to the public, but 
should not require information that is unnecessary. 

In carrying out our responsibilities under the PRA, OMB reviews 
and approves agency requests for information. We seek to ensure 
that the information is necessary, that duplication of effort is mini- 
mized, and that the collection methods used are as simple and fast 
for respondents as possible. 

Most of the information needs of the Federal Government flow 
from statutes passed by Congress. Decennial census data that his- 
torically have been collected on the long form are among key 
sources of this critical information. Many information requirements 
help implement legislatively based programs, including data used 
in formulas to allocate nearly $200 billion annually in Federal 
funds. A large percentage of funding formulas distribute moneys to 
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States and localities. If fully implemented, the ACS would provide, 
beginning in July 2004, far more current data for use in these for- 
mulas. 

Because conditions in some communities can change rapidly, 
having current data is critical to identifying the most deserving 
communities. Although we believe that the ACS can generate bet- 
ter, more current data in a cost-effective manner, we recognize that 
we must still implement it wisely and well if it is to fulfill its prom- 
ise. The Census Bureau has the lead on this endeavor. Its leaders 
and staff will work closely with Congress, OMB, other Federal 
agencies and data users to ensure that the data collected by the 
ACS are needed and that the survey design methods are both effi- 
cient and effective. 

As Dr. Prewitt is noting today, OMB recently launched an inter- 
agency committee to broaden the dialog on this subject. Over the 
next 3 years, this committee will examine a variety of issues relat- 
ing to the ACS, including a comprehensive review of the question- 
naire content. The ACS test instrument currently in use will be the 
starting point for this review. 

As with the census 2000 long form, every question on the ACS 
test instrument is required by Federal law to manage or evaluate 
government programs. The committee will examine these statutory 
requirements, determine whether the ACS is the best vehicle for 
meeting them in the years to come, and consider new data needs 
that may be best met by the ACS. It will also work with the Cen- 
sus Bureau to develop approaches for considering longer-term ACS 
content issues. These approaches will be responsive to congres- 
sional concerns and will address the needs of Federal agencies that 
rely on the statistical system. 

OMB ultimately will review and approve the proposed 2003 ACS 
instrument through the standard PRA clearance process. In doing 
so, we will carefully consider the recommendations of the inter- 
agency committee and ensure that the ACS collects the right infor- 
mation with minimum burden on survey respondents. 

We welcome the committee’s participation and interest in all of 
these matters. We look forward to working with you closely and to 
sharing the results of our collective efforts. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Spotila follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN T. SPOTILA 
ADMINISTRATOR 
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OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 
before the 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
July 20, 2000 


Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for 
inviting me here to discuss how the American Community Survey (the “ACS”) can help the 
American people by improving the quality and timeliness of the data that our Federal statistical 
system provides to government at all levels, and to the private sector. 

The ACS is an annual survey, conducted initially by mail, that can provide us with 
statistical information on a much more current basis than once a decade. The Census Bureau has 
piloted the ACS since 1996 with content that is intentionally identical to that of the Census 2000 
long form. It hopes to implement the ACS in every county in the U.S. starting in 2003. By 
2010, the ACS may replace the census long form and greatly simplify the census process so that 
the census can focus solely on counting our population. We see this as a very promising and 
positive initiative. 

We know that Federal agencies can deliver seivices to individuals, businesses, and 
communities best if the agencies know who they are, what they need, and what they want. Better 
information can help agencies make better decisions about how well the government is working, 
whether new services are needed, and whether existing programs are still necessary. Better 
information can also improve decisions made by businesses, local organizations, and individual 
citizens. In a very real sense, our collection, distribution and use of information, including data 
from decennial censuses, enables us to serve the American people better. 

Indeed, providing information to our citizens can be an important service in its own right. 
The American people need timely, accurate information on a wide range of topics affecting their 
daily life and business activities. Each year, thousands of Americans cooperate with Federal 
questionnaires and survey questions because they understand the value and importance of their 
participation in these data collections. 

While information plays a critical role in good government, we recognize that the 
collection of that information imposes a cost on the public. It takes time to supply information to 
the government. The Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995 (the PRA) includes in its definition of 
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“burden” the hours that respondents spend in answering Federal questionnaires. Subject to 
existing statutory requirements and constraints, the PRA emphasizes that agencies must strike a 
balance. They should collect the right information to meet their responsibilities to the public 
while not requiring information that is unnecessary. In carrying out our responsibilities under the 
PRA, OMB reviews and approves agency paperwork submissions. We seek to ensure that the 
information is necessary, that duplication of effort is minimized, and that the collection methods 
used are as simple, easy, and fast for respondents as possible. 

Most of the information needs of the Federal Government flow from statutes passed by 
Congress. Decennial census data that historically have been collected on the “long form” are 
among the key sources of this critical information. Some requirements reflect agency decisions 
on what information they need to implement programs. Often, these requirements include data 
elements needed for formulas used in the allocation of Federal dollars. Thus, it is estimated that 
Census 2000 data, including long form information, will be used to distribute nearly $200 billion 
annually in Federal funds. 

A large percentage of funding formulas distribute money to states and localities. If fully 
implemented, the ACS would provide, beginning in July 2004, far more current data for use in 
these formulas. For example, the Community Development Block Grant program provides 
funding to state and local governments for decent housing and expanded economic opportunity, 
primarily for low and moderate income people. The Federal funding formulas for this grant 
program are based largely on an area’s demonstration of sub-standard housing conditions and a 
population in poverty. The necessary data come from the income and housing questions on the 
most recent census long form. Because conditions in some communities can change rapidly, 
having current data is critical to identifying the most deserving communities. This is just one 
example of the potential uses and benefits of ACS data. 

OMB and other agencies have been involved extensively in efforts to examine 
alternatives to the decennial census long form. The Interagency Council on Statistical Policy 
(ICSP), composed of the leaders of the Federal Government’s principal statistical agencies, has 
worked closely with the Census Bureau to develop an approach that would provide demographic, 
social, economic, and housing data annually for geographic areas at the state and local levels. 

The ICSP has ensured that the ACS addresses the broader needs of the Federal statistical system. 
It has reviewed alternatives, and has provided advice and assistance to the Census Bureau as it 
developed the ACS over the past five years. 

Today we are on the threshold of realizing the ACS’ promise to transform the Federal 
statistical system. We believe that the ACS can generate better data, more currently, and in a 
cost effective manner. This is an exciting time for our Federal statistical community and for all 
of us as we work on the ACS. We recognize that we must still implement the ACS wisely and 
well if it is to fulfill its promise. This will take cooperation, coordination, and common sense. 
But there is much to be gained from our efforts. The availability of annual community profiles 
that are accurate and can illuminate change over time, the benefits of producing annual data for 
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small geographic areas, and the smoothing out of the traditional peaks and valleys of decennial 
census funding would be only the beginning of the benefits that we could realize from this 
initiative. 

The Census Bureau has the lead on this endeavor. We know that it will work closely 
with Congress, OMB, Federal agencies, and data users to ensure that the data collected by the 
ACS are needed, and that the survey design methods are both efficient and effective. As we 
address short and long term issues, the Census Bureau will not proceed in isolation. As Dr. 
Prewitt mentions today in his testimony, OMB recently launched an interagency committee to 
broaden the dialogue on this subject. Over the next three years, this committee will examine a 
variety of opportunities and tasks related to the ACS. This will include a comprehensive review 
of the content of the ACS questionnaire. 

The ACS test instrument currently in use is, of course, the starting point in this review. 

As was the case with the Census 2000 long form, every' question on the ACS test instrument is 
required by Federal law to manage or evaluate government programs. The first step in the 
interagency committee’s review of ACS content for 2003 and beyond will involve examining 
these statutory requirements and determining whether the ACS is the best vehicle for meeting 
these needs in the years to come. The interagency committee will also consider new data needs 
that may best be met by the ACS. OMB ultimately will review and approve the proposed 2003 
ACS instrument through the standard PRA clearance process. 

The new ACS interagency committee will include not only OMB and the Census Bureau, 
but also the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the National Center for Health Statistics, the National 
Center for Education Statistics, the Bureau of Justice Statistics, the Bureau of Transportation 
Statistics, the Social Security Administration, the Bureau of Economic Analysis, and the 
National Science Foundation. Other agencies, including the Departments of Agriculture, 
Housing and Urban Development, and Veterans Affairs, the Internal Revenue Service, and units 
within the Departments of Commerce, Education, Labor, and Health and Human Services, have 
made commitments to assist the interagency committee on specific issues under consideration, 
We are reaching out to state and local governments, industry, public interest groups, and 
academic experts to hear their concerns, and to benefit from their advice and expertise. We also 
anticipate that the interagency committee will work closely with the Census Bureau’s advisory 
groups. These advisory groups represent important viewpoints from local governments, the 
private sector and the professional statistical community and played an active role in Census 
2000 planning. To further enhance communication, the interagency committee will have a web 
page within the Census Bureau’s ACS website to share the committee’s activities with the 
public. 


Compared to other national sources of social and economic data (such as the Current 
Population Survey, the Consumer Expenditure Survey, the National Health Interview Survey, 
and, of course, the decennial census), the ACS is still very much in its infancy. The work of the 
interagency committee will help the ACS mature in a careful, deliberate, and thoughtful way. It 
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will examine closely the content of the ACS and work with the Census Bureau to develop 
methods by which content issues will be considered in the future. These methods will be 
responsive to Congressional concerns; they will also address the needs of Federal agencies that 
rely on the statistical system. In our review under the PRA, OMB will carefully consider the 
recommendations of the interagency committee and ensure that the ACS collects the right 
information with minimum burden on survey respondents. 

One working group of the interagency committee will explore concerns about privacy, 
confidentiality, and survey intrusiveness and their effect on respondents and the public more 
generally. Another will investigate ways in which the ACS can improve survey infrastructures, 
including sample designs and new screening methods for hard-to-reach population groups. The 
interagency committee has assembled a representative group of our best Federal survey 
statisticians to consider complex survey design issues that will emerge as the ACS is 
implemented. We believe that this collaborative effort will give us new insights and ideas, and 
will serve as the mechanism for developing workable and constructive solutions to problems and 
concerns. Establishing this interagency committee to support the ACS is an important 
undertaking. 

We welcome the Committee’s participation and interest in all of these matters. We look 
forward to working with you closely and to sharing the results of our collective efforts. 
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Mr. Miller. Director Prewitt. 

Mr. Prewitt. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney and Mr. Davis. In my 
few minutes I will offer three observations and then identify four 
issue areas. 

My three observations emphasize the importance of the Amer- 
ican Community Survey in its own terms, note the substantial and 
significant positive consequences of the ACS for decennial census, 
and, third, report that the ACS is feasible; that it is meeting its 
operational tests. 

First, its importance. The American Community Survey is the 
single most important innovation in Federal household statistics 
since the middle of the last century when sampling methods were 
first introduced. This innovation is timely. The country will be 
challenged to sustain its economic well-being and enhance its ca- 
pacity to democratically govern itself under the new conditions 
brought about by, among other things, dynamic demographic 
changes resulting from immigration and geographic mobility, the 
emergence of the knowledge economy, and the changing balance of 
responsibilities between the Federal and local government and be- 
tween the public and private sector. 

To navigate in these new social, economic and political cir- 
cumstances with the decennial census long form data is like driv- 
ing in a country we have never visited where the directional signs 
are in a language we do not read and with an outdated map, guess- 
ing as best we can where we are and where we are going. The ACS 
is an up-to-date map allowing us to navigate in a language we un- 
derstand; that is, facts. 

Mr. Chairman, if we do not launch the ACS this decade, we will 
in the next or the one thereafter. The country will get increasingly 
impatient with a data collection strategy initiated in the middle of 
the 20th century to deal with the conditions of the 21st century. 

My second observation: The ACS will revolutionize the way we 
take the decennial census and for the better. With good reason, the 
Congress has been concerned that the long form is a drag on the 
decennial census, that it introduces a complication in carrying out 
the basic constitutional purpose of the census. The best solution is 
to radically simplify the census by eliminating the long form. 

Obviously we cannot eliminate the long form without an alter- 
native method of collecting detailed population and housing charac- 
teristics. Congress must have the data it has mandated to run the 
programs it has written into law. Some 400 pieces of legislation 
now directly or indirectly require long form data. Indeed we are 
aware of at least 35 new bills requiring long form data that have 
been introduced in the 106th Congress alone. 

With the long form task shifted to the ACS, a much simpler de- 
cennial census comes into view. The Census Bureau has started 
planning how to reengineer many aspects of the decennial census 
to achieve substantial cost savings in every aspect of the decen- 
nial — address listing, form design, printing, labeling, questionnaire 
delivery, enumerator training, nonresponse followup, data capture, 
data editing, and data tabulation. The ACS, for example, can lead 
to a better master address file because we can continuously update 
the address list in an ongoing partnership with local officials. It 
will improve 2010 operations by allowing us to use the highly 
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trained and seasoned ACS field staff as a cadre of key supervisory 
staff for the 2010 census. A simplified census 2010 can make exten- 
sive use of the Internet, further reducing costs and perhaps taking 
more advantage of administrative records to improve coverage. The 
ACS can further improve coverage in the decennial head count by 
providing current rather than decade-old data to target areas 
where special field procedures are called for. 

In short, the ACS offers multiple opportunities for substantial 
cost savings and improved coverage in 2010. The Census Bureau 
will need to conduct operational research if it is to do this re- 
engineering in a timely fashion, and the clock on census 2010 is al- 
ready ticking. 

As will be made clear by other witnesses today, the ACS can also 
produce dramatic improvement in the entire infrastructure of the 
Federal statistical system. It is now costly and time-consuming to 
create samples for new surveys or to adjust samples of existing sur- 
veys to provide data to meet the needs of policymakers in unfore- 
seen areas. 

My third observation, the ACS is feasible. With strong support 
from the Congress, the Census Bureau has been field-testing the 
ACS in selected sites around the country, and we are conducting 
an additional and critical test of the ACS in the decennial environ- 
ment. All signals are showing green. 

The clearest, strongest indicator that the ACS is feasible is its 
successful household response rate, which at better than 97 percent 
is higher than that of any other demographic survey conducted by 
the Census Bureau. Also, we have maintained a demanding sched- 
ule. Next week, for example, we will release those 1999 site data 
scheduled for this month, which is exactly on the schedule we have 
set for ourselves and have pledged for the actual ACS when it is 
fielded. 

I turn now to four issues that will have to be addressed as the 
ACS moves forward. This is not an exhaustive listing, but under- 
scores some key areas for further attention. 

I start with what is perhaps the most important: constructing an 
optimal working relationship with the Congress. The ACS is part 
of the decennial, and as such must be planned and executed in 
close collaboration with the Congress. How best to accomplish this 
requires more time than we can devote today. To anticipate, just 
one of the many issues is how to balance concerns about minimiz- 
ing respondent burden with requests for additional information. 
Just as some in Congress want minimal data collected, others have 
expressed the need for additional questions. 

The only new question added to census 2000, that concerning 
grandparents as caregivers, was required as part of the welfare re- 
form legislation. The Census Bureau determined that the data 
should be collected on a sample basis, although some Members sup- 
ported asking it of all households. And, there was a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution just a few months ago expressing strong concern 
that the marital status question had been moved from the short to 
the long form in census 2000. So we must always look for ways to 
balance these competing pressures, and we look forward to working 
with the Congress to do that. There are, of course, other congres- 
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sional oversight issues. My point here is that this is an issue to be 
addressed. 

Second, the Census Bureau will need to establish strong, ongoing 
relationships with a large number of key stakeholders. The inter- 
agency committee launched by the OMB is a very timely and wel- 
come initiative. We will want to maintain the community partner- 
ship program, which has proven to be so very effective in the early 
ACS test sites, as it has been for the census 2000. More specifi- 
cally, there can be no successful ACS unless local and regional gov- 
ernments are on board. We are confident that they will be. And we 
will want a working relationship with the private sector so that 
any number of reciprocal benefits can be realized, especially with 
the survey and data dissemination industries. 

Finally, the Census Bureau will redesign its advisory committee 
structure that has served it so well in census 2000 in order to draw 
upon wide-ranging expertise in the conduct of the ACS. 

Third, timing. For a number of operational and planning reasons, 
it is critical that we maintain the schedule for ACS recommended 
by the Census Bureau. Initiating the ACS in 2003 allows us to be 
confident about key design issues for Census 2010 in advance of 
when those decisions have to be made. This in turn will allow for 
a high level of congressional comfort about removing the long form 
from the decennial operation. 

Fourth and finally, the privacy issue. Long form questions are 
not less, nor more, intrusive because they are asked in the ACS 
rather than the decennial environment, but the environments are 
wholly different. It matters whether 20 million housing units are 
asked long form questions in one intense timeframe or whether 
those questions are asked in a series of monthly surveys. One big 
difference. Instead of having a large army of temporary enumera- 
tors, the ACS field interviewers will be highly trained permanent 
staff who will be better prepared to deal with the public’s questions 
about the questions. 

As I said at an earlier hearing, the Census Bureau’s experience 
in conducting hundreds of surveys, some much more demanding 
than the long form questionnaire, gives us confidence that once the 
public understands that their answers are protected by law and 
that every question asked serves an important purpose, they do 
perform their civic duty to respond. In fact, our experience thus far 
with the ACS has been that our trained interviewers have achieved 
good cooperation with few complaints from the public. 

I believe it is hard to sustain the argument that government data 
collection is an invasion of privacy when there are such strong pro- 
tections of the data, when they are used only for statistical pur- 
poses, not for regulation or law enforcement, and when each ques- 
tionnaire item is linked to a program that the people’s representa- 
tives have enacted. 

I take note that some Members of Congress believe that long- 
form-type questions should not be asked, period. That is an issue 
for Congress to resolve. It is not for the Census Bureau to decide 
what kind of society we should be or even whether we should have 
timely and relevant data to make that vision possible. It is our 
role, however, to inform the Congress about the most efficient, ef- 
fective, and modern ways to collect data, once the administration 
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and the Congress have determined which data are necessary. That 
is what we are doing today by presenting our plans for the ACS. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I reemphasize my initial three ob- 
servations: The American Community Survey is the single most im- 
portant innovation in Federal household statistics in more than a 
half century and positions the country well for the century we are 
just entering. 

With the ACS in place, the decennial census can concentrate on 
its core constitutional task, population counts for apportionment 
and redistricting, and do so less expensively and more efficiently. 

The ACS works. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Prewitt follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney, and Members of the Subcommittee, in my few minutes I offer 
three observations and then identify four issue areas. 

My three observations emphasize the importance of the American Community Survey in its own 
terms; note the substantial and significant positive consequences of the ACS for the decennial 
census; and, thirdly, report that the ACS is feasible — it is meeting its operational tests. 

First, its importance. The American Community Survey is the single most important innovation 
in federal household statistics since the middle of the last century, when sampling methods were 
first introduced. This innovation is timely. The country will be challenged to sustain its 
economic well-being and enhance its capacity to democratically govern itself under the new 
conditions brought about by, among other things, dynamic demographic changes resulting from 
immigration and geographic mobility, the emergence of the knowledge economy, and the 
changing balance of responsibilities between the federal and local government and between the 
public and private sector. To navigate in these new social, economic, and political circumstances 
with the decennial census long form data is like driving in a country we have never visited, where 
the directional signs are in a language we do not read, and with an outdated map — guessing as 
best we can where we are and where we are going. The ACS is an up-to-date map, allowing us 
to navigate in a language we understand — facts. 

Mr. Chairman, if we do not launch the ACS this decade, we will in the next or the one thereafter. 
The country will get increasingly impatient with a data collection strategy initiated in the middle 
of the 20 th century to deal with conditions of the 21 s ' century. 

My second observation - the ACS will revolutionize the way we take the decennial census, and 
for the better. With good reason the Congress has been concerned that the long form is a drag 
on the decennial census, that it introduces a complication in carrying out the basic constitutional 
purpose of the census. The best solution is to radically simplify the census by eliminating the 
long form. 

Obviously, we cannot eliminate the long form without an alternative method of collecting 
detailed population and housing characteristics. Congress must have the data it has mandated to 
run the programs it has written into law. Some 400 pieces of legislation now directly or 
indirectly require long form data. Indeed, we are aware of at least 35 new bills requiring long 
form data that have been introduced in the 106 lh Congress alone. 
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With the long form task shifted to the ACS, a much simpler decennial census comes into view. 
The Census Bureau has started planning how to re-engineer many aspects of the decennial 
census to achieve substantial cost savings in every aspect of the decennial — address listing, 
forms design, printing, labeling, questionnaire delivery, enumerator training, nonresponse 
followup, data capture, data editing, and data tabulation. The ACS, for example, can lead to a 
better master address file because we can continuously update the address list in an ongoing 
partnership with local officials. It will improve 2010 operations by allowing us to use the highly 
trained and seasoned ACS field staff as a cadre of key supervisory staff for the 2010 census. A 
simplified Census 2010 can make extensive use of the Internet, further reducing costs and 
perhaps taking more advantage of administrative records to improve coverage. The ACS can 
further improve coverage in the decennial headcount by providing current rather than decade-old 
data to target areas where special field procedures are called for. 

In short, the ACS offers multiple opportunities for substantial cost savings and improved 
coverage in 2010. The Census Bureau will need to conduct operational research if it is to do this 
re-engineering in a timely fashion, and the clock on Census 2010 is already ticking. 

As will be made clear by other witnesses today, the ACS can also produce dramatic improvement 
in the entire infrastructure of the federal statistical system. It is now costly and time consuming 
to create samples for new surveys or to adjust samples of existing surveys to provide data to meet 
the needs of policymakers in unforeseen areas. 

My third observation, the ACS is feasible. With strong support from the Congress the Census 
Bureau has been field testing the ACS in selected sites around the country, and we are 
conducting an additional and critical test of the ACS in the decennial environment. All signals 
are showing green. 

The clearest, strongest indicator that the ACS is feasible is its successful household response rate, 
which at better than 97 percent is higher than that of any other demographic survey conducted 
by the Census Bureau. Also, we have maintained a demanding schedule. Next week, for 
example, we will release those 1999 site data scheduled for this month — which is exactly on the 
schedule we had set for ourselves and have pledged for the actual ACS. 

I turn now to four “issues” that will have to be addressed as the ACS moves forward. This is not 
an exhaustive listing, but underscores some key areas for further attention. 

I start with what is perhaps most important: constructing the optimal working relationship with 
the Congress. The ACS is part of the decennial, and as such must be planned and executed in 
close collaboration with the Congress. How best to accomplish this requires more time than we 
can devote today. To anticipate, just one of the many issues is how to balance concerns about 
minimizing respondent burden with requests for additional information. Just as some in 
Congress want minimal data collected, others have expressed the need for additional questions. 
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The only new question added to Census 2000-that concerning grandparents as caregivers— was 
required as part of the welfare reform legislation. The Census Bureau determined that the data 
should be collected on a sample basis, although some Members supported asking it of all 
households. And, there was a sense-of-the-Senate resolution just a few months ago expressing 
strong concern that the marital status question had been moved from the short to the long form in 
Census 2000. So we must always look for ways to balance these competing pressures and we 
look forward to working with the Congress to do that. There are of course other congressional 
oversight issues. My point here is that this is an issue to be addressed. 

Secondly, the Census Bureau will need to establish strong, ongoing relationships with a large 
number of stakeholders. The inter-agency committee launched by the OMB is a very timely and 
welcome initiative. We will want to maintain the community partnership program, which has 
proven to be so very effective in the early ACS test sites — as it has been for Census 2000. More 
specifically, there can be no successful ACS unless local and regional governments are on board. 
We are confident that they will be. And we will want a working relationship with the private 
sector so that any number of reciprocal benefits can be realized, especially with the survey and 
data dissemination industries. Finally, the Census Bureau will redesign its advisory committee 
structure that has served it so well in Census 2000 in order to draw upon wide-ranging expertise 
in the conduct of the ACS. 

Third, timing. For a number of operational and planning reasons it is critical that we maintain 
the schedule for ACS recommended by the Census Bureau. Initiating the ACS in 2003 allows us 
to be confident about key design issues for Census 2010 in advance of when those decisions have 
to be made. This in turn will allow for a high level of congressional comfort about removing the 
long form from the decennial operation. 

Fourthly and finally, the privacy issue. Long form questions are not less, nor more, “intrusive” 
because they are asked in the ACS rather than the decennial environment. But the environments 
are wholly different. It matters whether 20 million housing units are asked long form questions in 
one intense time-frame or whether those questions are asked in a series of monthly surveys. One 
big difference. Instead of having a large army of temporary enumerators, the ACS field 
interviewers will be highly trained permanent staff who will be better prepared to deal with the 
public’s questions about the questions. As I said at an earlier hearing, the Census Bureau’s 
experience in conducting hundreds of surveys, some much more demanding than the long form 
questionnaire, gives us confidence that once the public understands that their answers are 
protected by law and that every question asked serves an important purpose, they do perform 
their civic duty to respond. In fact, our experience thus far with the ACS has been that our , „ 
trained interviewers have achieved good cooperation with few complaints from the public.ij^ 
believe it is hard to sustain the argument that government data collection is an invasion of 
privacy when there are such strong protections of the data, when they are used only for statistical 
purposes— not for regulation or law enforcement— and when each questionnaire item is linked to a 
program that the people’s representatives have enacted. 
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I take note that some members of Congress believe that long form type questions should not be 
asked — period. That is an issue for Congress to resolve. It is not for the Census Bureau to 
decide what kind of society we should be or even whether we should have timely and relevant 
data to make that vision possible. It is our role, however, to inform the Congress about the most 
efficient, effective, and modem ways to collect the data, once the Administration and the 
Congress have determined which data are necessary. That is what we are doing today by 
presenting our plans for the ACS. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I re-emphasize my initial three observations: 

The American Community Survey is the single most important innovation in federal household 
statistics in more than a half-century, and positions the country well for the century we are just 
entering. 

With the ACS in place, the decennial census can concentrate on its core constitutional task — 
population counts for apportionment and redistricting — and do so less expensively and more 
efficiently. 

The ACS works. 
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Mr. Miller. This is a significant issue we are undertaking, and 
I think this next Congress will be addressing it in even more detail, 
and I am glad we have an opportunity toward the end of the 106th 
Congress to begin the congressional oversight part of that respon- 
sibility. 

Let me start with — I have a number of different questions, and 
a lot of it is getting a better understanding and justification for 
some things. When we talk about sample size and response rates, 
my understanding is that it is 3 billion in a year. First of all, is — 
that is a stratified sample. For large population areas, will we get 
usable information? 

Mr. Prewitt. For any unit of the country or population group of 
65,000 or greater, we will have highly reliable estimates of its char- 
acteristics after 1 year. 

Mr. Miller. So this rolling average we would combine year after 
year? 

Mr. Prewitt. So by combining data for 2 to 3 years, we will be 
down to 20,000. By combining all 5 years, we will be down below 
15,000. Very small communities. 

Mr. Miller. What is the impact of having a rolling type of aver- 
age? 

Mr. Prewitt. It improves the statistics in some respects because 
you smooth out some irregularities in data collection. Obviously, 
most questions will work very well by averaging across 3 to 5 
years. Some questions will have to be examined. That is what the 
interagency committee will be doing. In fact, do you want us to go 
back and forth? 

Mr. Miller. Please. And describe the interagency working group. 

Ms. Wallman. We established an interagency committee offi- 
cially about 2 weeks ago to help us in the process of examining the 
content for the American Community Survey. We had a similar 
process in census 2000, bringing together the 20 agencies that use 
census data to implement legislation, as Dr. Prewitt described in 
his statement to you. Using that same model, we have brought to- 
gether not only a set of statistical agencies — the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the National Centers for Health Statistics and Education 
Statistics, and so on — but also several agencies in agriculture, 
Health and Human Services and other Departments that admin- 
ister Federal programs using the kinds of information that the 
American Community Survey will provide. 

One of the things that we need to do is repeat the process essen- 
tially — and perhaps enrich that process — that we carried out in 
looking at the census 2000 content for the long form. We need to 
review each of those data items against its statutory bases to look 
in particular at things such as, given the ACS environment, would 
we need to collect that particular data element every single time; 
or given the annual nature of the American Community Survey, 
could there be some adjustments in that. 

That is a process that we began in our meeting on July 13 and 
look forward to carrying out further. We will have a lot of dialog 
not only with that committee, butt with other users outside, such 
as the Congress, as we proceed. 

Mr. Miller. Will Congress have any role in this? 
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Mr. Spotila. The intention is to work closely with the Congress. 
Although it is an interagency committee, I think the intention is 
to communicate regularly, to be responsive to your interests and to 
other Members who would like to participate, and to try to work 
for a meaningful, cooperative approach. 

Mr. Miller. The sample size issue, how do we come up with that 
number? We are talking about a 30 million number over a 10-year 
period. Does it need to be that large? Could it be reduced in future 
years? I want to ask some questions about cost when we have time. 

Mr. Prewitt. The sample is designed so that after 5 years we 
will have the same degree of statistical resolution as we now have 
for the long form data, and then by averaging the 5 years, we have 
that every year. 

So we actually don’t think of it as a 30 million sample over 10 
years, but a 15 million sample over 5 years because it is 5 years’ 
worth of data which will allow us to bring it down to the current 
geographic refinement that we now have for long form data. 

So that is how the sample is designed. Obviously if you cut the 
sample in half, then you would get to the degree of resolution you 
want after 10 years, but you are now averaging across 10 years, 
and so the data simply get less stable. We believe if we are going 
to do this, it makes more sense to make sure that we hit that point 
of statistical resolution after a 5-year cycle. 

Mr. Miller. This data is usable at the census tract level? 

Mr. Prewitt. That’s correct. That is roughly the degree of resolu- 
tion. It is roughly 15,000 people, any community of 15,000, or 
fewer, even down to the census tract level, which is what the long 
form takes us to now. 

Mr. Miller. Is that needed? Is there any reason 

Mr. Prewitt. Well 

Mr. Miller. I am asking you to justify the sample size. 

Mr. Prewitt. The first witness you had put it on the table, the 
issue of getting good rural data. The issue is not rural data, it is 
geographic data of low population density. You can have very 
spread-out suburbs, not just rural areas. You can have inner cities, 
because of their characteristics; they are more commercial than 
residential where not very many people live. 

The real issue is what is the population density of an area. If we 
want geographically refined data, then it takes this kind of sample 
size. Congress could decide to deal with half the sample size and 
only bring it down to a population of 50,000 or 45,000, but I would 
ask you to talk to your Rural Caucus representative. 

Mr. Miller. I want to ask some questions about all of the ques- 
tions. Do we need them in that detail at the tract level section? Ob- 
viously you do surveys that don’t go to the tract level. Do we really 
need this large of a sample size? 

Ms. Wallman. If we are to provide the level of resolution that 
we are talking about here, we need this large a sample size. If we 
want to talk about alternatives that would give us less detailed in- 
formation for these lower levels of population density, then there 
are alternatives that could be explored. 

Mr. Spotila. There are tradeoffs. If we want quality information 
in a timely manner so we can inform decisionmakers, then our best 
professionals have come up with their best judgment of what that 
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sample size should be. If we work back from that because of cost 
reasons or concerns about how many people are being asked how 
many questions, then we have tradeoffs. These tradeoffs will be re- 
flected in the information that we gather and, therefore, what can 
be provided for decisionmaking. 

Mr. Miller. This gets into the question of cost and other factors 
and privacy. I think that needs to be discussed some more later. 

Let me just ask — should we leave to vote? 

Mrs. Maloney. I have one question. Representative Collins feels 
very passionate about his legislation, which would basically make 
the long form voluntary. I want to ask you what you think of his 
proposal and how that would affect the long form now, and what 
do you propose for the American Community Survey? Do you pro- 
pose to make that mandatory or voluntary, and really to just fol- 
lowup on the testimony of Mac Collins on essentially prohibiting 
any penalizing of people and not making it mandatory? 

Mr. Prewitt. First, the American Community Survey has been 
conducted under the umbrella of the decennial framework. There- 
fore, it has been conducted as a mandatory exercise. It has been 
field-tested in that way. 

The points that I would make in response to Mr. Collins are as 
follows: First, as Mr. Davis said, there is obviously a question of 
responsibility and obligation in society as well as rights and bene- 
fits. We ask so little of our citizens that it doesn’t seem to me to 
ask for 45 minutes every 10 years to help create the kind of data 
that we need in this society is a big, onerous task. I know that it 
has been described that it takes a long time, but it takes 45 min- 
utes, maybe an hour, every 10 years. Even under the ACS panel, 
no household could possibly get this survey more than every 5 
years, and most will never get it. It strikes me as odd that we can’t 
ask our citizens that much. 

On the other hand, it is possible for us to conduct this in a non- 
mandatory fashion. I don’t think that you can separate 
mandatoriness from some sort of penalty whether it is imposed or 
not. And indeed, to go back to Mr. Collins’ testimony, the reason 
that the Census Bureau said that it would not try to impose fines, 
is that we are not an enforcement agency. That would have to be 
a decision made by the Justice Department. Even if we wanted to, 
we could not have. That is why we were insistent that the Census 
Bureau was not going to impose fines; we can’t. It is not our job. 

But I think the thing that you mentioned, Congresswoman 
Maloney, in your question to Congressman Collins, is it will be 
more costly. 

The reason one wants to pause before taking the mandatory 
framing off the table, is that by saying it is mandatory, what we 
really are saying is that the Federal Government takes this seri- 
ously. That is why jury duty is mandatory. That is why military 
conscription is mandatory. We take very few things seriously in our 
democracy. I would urge us to pause before we said to ourselves 
that we don’t take getting the fundamental data that we need for 
this country seriously. I don’t think that it is intimidating, and it 
is not only because of cost or quality issues, although data will be 
affected if it is not mandatory. I think Mr. Collins is just wrong in 
saying that by making it mandatory we reduce the level of coopera- 
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tion with the census. We know better because we have done a lot 
of studies on this. You get a higher response rate and cooperation; 
but also in the field, people take it seriously because the govern- 
ment has said, “this is something that we believe strongly in.” I 
think there are lots of things at play. 

I do want to say, however, if the U.S. Congress decides that this 
ACS should be voluntary, that we would be able to get reasonably 
good data. It would not be as good as it is under the mandatory 
rulings, and it would be more costly. We would have to have more 
knocking on the doors and followup work in order to get the quality 
of data that we think that we owe the country, but it could be 
done. 

Mr. Miller. Let’s take a 10 minute recess so we can go vote, and 
then we will continue with the answers here. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Miller. Let’s return to questioning. Mrs. Maloney will be 
back shortly. I will continue. There will be another vote in about 
45 minutes. We will just proceed. We have to finish everything by 
1 p.m., and we have a very important third panel that we want to 
save time for. 

On the sample questions, and I am sure that there is more infor- 
mation available and you will be clarifying the justification for it, 
sample size, I don’t know if you want to add anything else. 

Mr. Prewitt. Just one other sentence, Mr. Chairman. I was a lit- 
tle more cautious than I should have been. When we say census 
tract level, we are talking about populations that can be in the 
neighborhood of 4,000 to 5,000. We primarily talk about 20,000 to 
be very cautious, but we will be talking about small jurisdictions 
having data then on an annual basis. So it is a fundamental trans- 
formation to produce small area data, and that is what sample size 
is about. If you want to pull it up to higher levels of jurisdiction, 
we can cut the sample. It is an issue of tradeoff, as John said. 

One other sentence on the mandatory issue: it is important for 
us to understand that we do a lot of very important surveys for the 
country — the Census Bureau does and HHS does and the Depart- 
ment of Justice does, which are voluntary. The difference in the 
ACS and all of these other important surveys is that the American 
Community Survey is the platform against which all of the other 
surveys create their statistical controls. So if it is weakened by low 
response rates or item non-response, all of the other surveys will 
also be weakened. We would want to be very prudent and cautious 
before we lifted the mandatory part off of ACS. It would be costly 
not just the ACS in terms of dollars and accuracy, but it would 
have implications for all of the other surveys that we do. 

Mr. Miller. Since we don’t enforce it, what difference does it 
make? As Mr. Collins said, and as you have said publicly, you have 
not enforced it since 1960, and it was for one person. What impact 
does it really have? Can we focus group in a test sample to see if 
it makes a difference? I understand the psychological thing. 

One thing about the sample size, my understanding is that — be- 
cause you don’t have the fixed deadline like April 1, you can do a 
second mailing and telephone, and then you will knock on doors. 
But some of the mail response rates even with the second mailing 
were not that high. We don’t have the advertising campaign, and 
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maybe that is an indication. But the mail response rates are 50, 
60 percent. I think they projected with a second mailing under the 
decennial we would be close to 70 percent. 

Mr. Prewitt. In the high 60’s. 

Mr. Miller. Do you have a comment, and what can we do to im- 
prove them? 

Mr. Prewitt. On the mail-back response rate, and we are com- 
paring ACS to long form mail response rates, what we are hoping 
is that as this ACS gets embedded in the counties and the local 
leadership understands the importance of these data on a regular 
basis, they themselves will become a part of our promotional cam- 
paign. We will have a standing partnership. We cannot use mass 
advertising, obviously, for something like this, and we will hope 
that the local community will take leadership in promoting the im- 
portance of it. But I don’t think that we have a magic way. We 
know that mail-back response rates are simply down in the indus- 
try across all kinds of surveys. We are pleased we do as well as 
we do with the ACS questionnaire, even in the 60’s. 

But I think you are right. We will get better at the targeted sec- 
ond mailing, how we describe it and urge it, because we can go so 
quickly to the CAPI instrument, the computer assisted personal 
interview, and the computer assisted telephone interview, and we 
still end up with 97 percent. It will be more cost-effective if we get 
people to mail it back in. We have to create a presumption that 
this is part of what the society needs in the 21st century. 

Mr. Miller. Mrs. Maloney, would you like to continue? 

Mr. Spotila. I would like to add one comment. Just to clarify, 
we have not taken an official administration position on the Collins 
bill since it is so new. We are clearly going to take these views into 
consideration, but I did want to clarify that we were not stating an 
administration position at this point. 

Mrs. Maloney. In your testimony, Dr. Prewitt, you said that the 
American Community Survey, you got a 96 percent participation? 
That is astonishing. I would like to ask how you got it; and No. 2, 
would it affect the participation if we did away with the long form, 
because, as you know probably better than anyone else in this 
room, the tremendous effort that we put into heightening aware- 
ness and a sense of responsibility to put out the long form. I 
thought the advertising campaigns were absolutely great. Many 
constituents and people have commented on it. The census in the 
schools was my personal favorite. There were programs that we 
tried to put forward to raise the awareness of the long form. We 
had everything coming together with the census. If you don’t have 
that there, would that have an affect on the response of the Amer- 
ican Community Survey, and then how in the world did you get a 
97 percent response? I think that is astonishing. 

Mr. Prewitt. I think a number of things went into that. It is a 
slightly different design. It is mail-out/mail-back, but then it is a 
targeted mail-back to nonrespondents, and so that has a little bit 
of a bump, and then it is a targeted telephone interview and then 
a targeted personal interview. 

The big difference is we are dealing with a very well trained pro- 
fessional staff, and they know how to find people. They know how 
to explain things more quickly. It is fundamentally different to con- 
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duct a survey with your professional permanent trained enumera- 
tors than this army of volunteers. It is different. That is why we 
continue to get at the Census Bureau quite high response rates, 
and it is partly because of that. 

We are particularly pleased with the ACS response rates in this 
trial period because we are also plugging people to respond to the 
census. 

Mrs. Maloney. If you didn’t have that environment, do you 
think that it would drop dramatically? 

Mr. Prewitt. It is an interesting question, whether the census 
environment helped us improve the response rate on the ACS, but 
we are simply putting more of a burden on people who got both 
sets of questionnaires. We made sure that no ACS respondent also 
got the decennial long form. That was some tricky engineering to 
make certain that did not happen. We didn’t want anybody to get 
both the long form and the ACS. 

What we are hoping for, Congresswoman Maloney, is that by em- 
bedding the ACS in the community with a community ownership 
of it by local leaders, mayors and commissioners, is that what we 
will get is a felt sense at the community level that this is critical 
data and we want high response rates. 

Mrs. Maloney. We talked earlier about the questions — about the 
questions on the long form, and I would like to ask all of you if 
you would comment on what the approval process is for the ques- 
tions that will be on the American Community Survey, and will it 
be different from the questions on the long form, and at what point 
would it be appropriate to have input from Members of Congress? 

Mr. Spotila. Broadly in terms of the ACS questionnaire, the 
starting point, is a set of questions on the decennial long form. The 
interagency committee will be looking at the questionnaire to ex- 
amine whether it is appropriate to continue in that way or to mod- 
ify it. That process is one which we hope will be inclusive. The com- 
mittee will not only discuss it among themselves, but will commu- 
nicate with the Congress and people in the private sector to try to 
get other viewpoints on this. Ultimately, recommendations from 
the committee will lead to a submission that OMB will review 
under the Paperwork Act. There would be a final approval through 
that process where we would assess the recommendations and 
what has gone into them, including comments that were received 
throughout the process. That is very similar, I think, to the decen- 
nial census process. 

One of the issues that is still under discussion is the precise way 
in which the committee will interact with the Congress. The ACS 
questions, we certainly feel, need to be discussed with the Con- 
gress. We are still open as to the best way to do that. That is one 
of the issues that the committee will be talking about, and we are 
interested in your thoughts on that. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. If 
this question has been asked and it is redundant, let me apologize. 

Dr. Prewitt, let me just see if I understand. If we were to replace 
the long form with the American Community Survey, let’s just say 
that, would we use it as extensively as the long form is currently 
being used in terms of the number of surveys that would be done? 
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Are we talking about more responses, fewer responses? Are there 
any projections in terms of that? 

Mr. Prewitt. Yes, sir. The way that it is designed, in a 5-year 
period we will be talking to approximately the same number of peo- 
ple we now ask the long form questions of, actually a few fewer, 
but give or take about 15 million households over a 5-year period. 
Then the data, we believe, will be much more extensively used be- 
cause, as the witnesses said earlier, it is available almost imme- 
diately, and it is eventually available every year down to very 
small jurisdictions, maybe as few as 5,000 people. 

But the burden on the American public in a 5-year period would 
be similar to what the current long form burden is. Because we 
would like to make the data more timely by continuing to roll the 
sample through, in effect you are increasing the burden on the 
American people over a 10-year period. Now, they won’t feel it that 
way because it won’t be that intense environment. If you add up 
the minutes that people use to answer the ACS questionnaire, it 
will certainly be higher than the number of minutes invested in the 
long form in the decennial census environment. 

But it does really improve the possibility of reengineering the de- 
cennial process so we can make it the civic ceremony it is and look 
for 100 percent coverage with new technologies, because doing the 
long form in a decennial environment is a very complicated part of 
our operations. So it is better on both sides. It is better for long 
form data, and it is better for the basic population count that goes 
into the apportionment and redistricting numbers. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. If the data is more timely, does that nec- 
essarily make it more reliable? 

Mr. Prewitt. In some respects it does, because all of the data 
can now be summarized across a 4 or 5-year period, even if you 
don’t — let me just say it can be summarized. You are reducing 
some of the variability that you get from responses. You know, 
when you are doing the long form, suddenly it is 3 p.m., on a Tues- 
day. We can only take that. That has to sit there for 10 years. If 
you are summarizing across different respondents across a 5-year 
period, you minimize some of those erroneous fluctuations and bi- 
ases that can occur, so we think the data will be more reliable. 

The other big difference is that you are doing this with a perma- 
nent, professional, trained staff, which does give you more reliable 
data than doing it with a large army of part-time temporary em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I assume that the updates — for example, 
I often will make use of data in terms of saying when the census 
was taken in 1990, well, this is 2000. What does that really mean 
in terms of the actuality of what has taken place in some commu- 
nities or some instances? And so we really won’t be talking about 
information that is 10 years old because we will have these con- 
stant updates in terms of the data constantly coming in; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Prewitt. Exactly. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I have no further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Ms. Wallman. May I add one point to complement something 
that Dr. Prewitt said? We have focused on 15 million sample 
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households for the ACS, 30 million over 10 years, in contrast to 20 
million for the census 2000 long form. But the complementary 
point should be underscored that we are still in the process of eval- 
uating the specific content for the American Community Survey in 
the long run, and we may or may not need to ask every single 
question every time when we are in this annual American Commu- 
nity Survey environment. So the burden on individual households 
of responding to this could be, in fact, less than we currently per- 
ceive in the current long form mode. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I appreciate your comment because I 
think what I am getting, at least for me, is some assurance that 
we might be talking about something that is going to be more bene- 
ficial as opposed to simply responding to some criticism that we 
might have gotten in relationship to the long form, which I think 
is very different. 

Mr. Spotila. That is an extremely important point. This is not 
a defensive reaction to criticism of the decennial long form. It is a 
result of a lot of careful planning and thought on how we can 
produce information that we need on a timely basis and do it in 
a way that makes sense. The Census Bureau should be com- 
plimented, along with those in the Federal statistical community 
that have worked so hard to do this. 

Mr. Miller. The timeliness of the data, and this gets back to the 
sample question, do we need to take 3 million or 3 million over 2 
years, ideally you have your data on a larger sample which gives 
quicker data, but it gets down to a question of cost. I want to talk 
about that. We have to address the cost over a 10-year period. This 
goes into effect 2006. 

Mr. Prewitt. 2003 we would like to field the first. 

Mr. Miller. So we are looking at a 10-year period because it will 
reduce the cost of the decennial. 

We mentioned the postcard census, and you mentioned the Inter- 
net. How do you envision how the decennial will be done in 2010, 
assuming that we have the American Community Survey and we 
are down to those few basic questions? 

Mr. Prewitt. Well, we do obviously think that we would use the 
Internet much more than we used it in 2000. We are looking at 
using the Internet in the ACS environment, too. We hope that the 
Internet would be one of the major ways in which people responded 
to the American Community Survey questionnaire. We have that 
in the field right now. We will be reporting on it soon. 

Looking forward to 2010, it is so complicated because you don’t 
know what the technology is going to be like then; and we talk 
about the Internet like it is going to be the Internet in 2010. We 
know that technology is moving so very, very fast. We have a group 
who tries to track this and pay attention to it. I think we would 
be able to use more administrative records. 

Now we are trying to get to the hard-to-count population groups, 
and we may well be able to use — the way we do with the military, 
we go to administrative records. Now we are trying to get the popu- 
lation count and very basic information like gender and race and 
ethnicity, if we still need those. We certainly need it now to admin- 
ister the Civil Rights Act of the 1960’s. 
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If that were to change, that would change what we need on the 
short form. If all you need is a population count and enough evi- 
dence about the population count to make certain that you have re- 
liable data, we can go to a very simple form to get a population 
count in the mail system, if we are still using the same mail sys- 
tem in 2010. And then maybe, Mr. Miller — you have been con- 
cerned about this, the second mailing — we may be in a position 
with only the short-form data and with our much better address 
list and a much better technology to track things to target a second 
mailing. 

I would think that we could do that in 2010, which we did not 
think that we could do in 2000. But if you can do a targeted second 
and third mailing, you can do more efficient followup work. You 
can redesign the entire thing with the same level of coverage with 
less expense. I don’t know whether you still need the big kinds of 
promotional and advertising effort. It is hard for me to know how 
important that kind of apparatus, which was very important to 
2000, would still be. 

Mr. Miller. I want to go back to the cost question, and I know 
we have this 10-year number. What is the 10-year cost of ACS com- 
bined with the decennial, versus the decennial with the long form? 

Mr. Prewitt. I will tell you our goal, and we are working very 
hard on it. We are obviously poring through the ACS, and with re- 
gard to the second mailing and telephone followup, we are poring 
through that data. 

Our goal is to come back to the U.S. Congress and say that if 
you take the current decennial budget, which we know is about 
$6.5 billion, and you put that into constant dollars in 2010, we 
would be able to come to you with a decennial design and an ACS 
design which would be within that budget. We would be giving 
much more timely data and better long form data because we are 
now doing it every year rather than every 10 years, and then we 
would get the decennial head count, and we would love to be able 
to present to you a design that would do that within the same 
framework. 

Mr. Miller. So the cost would be equivalent, you’re hoping? 

Mr. Prewitt. That is what we are hoping. 

Mr. Miller. It costs $250,000 a month, and what kind of infra- 
structure expansion would be needed as far as field offices, regional 
offices? 

Mr. Prewitt. It is very important — that is a very important 
question. We will do the ACS out of our current structure. There 
is no additional infrastructure we need. We obviously need enu- 
merators to do it. Second, we do all of the data capture in Jef- 
fersonville. 

The only kind of infrastructure that we need for the ACS that 
we don’t need for the normal surveys is the partnership structure. 
We would like to keep some of our local partnership people to 
maintain the address file. It is very key to maintaining the address 
file, the ACS. 

Mr. Miller. The address file we are using for this decennial, the 
plan and intent is to keep it current? 
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Mr. Prewitt. Absolutely, every year current. We are working 
with the local county people so there is no extra 2010 expense if 
we are still using a mail-back. 

Mr. Miller. You have that built into your costs? 

Mr. Prewitt. Yes. That is what part of the test sites are telling 
us. 

Mr. Miller. What kind of costs are you projecting for the 2003? 
ACS is $40 million? 

Mr. Prewitt. I think it is $20 million; $25 million is what we 
asked. The house mark is $20 million. 

Mr. Miller. What are you projecting for 2003 when it is fully 
operational? 

Mr. Prewitt. I would love to give you that number. We simply 
have to get the field data analyzed, and that is what we are doing 
right now. We think by the time we present the 2002 budget, which 
will be in the standard appropriation cycle, that we will have a 
very good indication of what the 2003 budget will be, but right now 
it would be — the error term is too high. 

Mr. Miller. Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Go ahead, Mr. Chairman, you are on a roll. 

Mr. Miller. This is almost like a work session. 

Will you replace any surveys with this? Is that some of the in- 
tent? Are there any surveys that could be incorporated into this 
that would no longer be needed? 

Ms. Wallman. I think at this stage we are prepared to say two 
things on that topic. First, what we anticipate at the moment is not 
so much replacement of ongoing surveys, but more efficient ways 
to carry out some of our major household surveys. 

The second thing that I would add is that we are now beginning 
to look at opportunities where we could use the infrastructure of 
the American Community Survey to avoid having to develop addi- 
tional new surveys. If the Congress has a requirement for a new 
piece of information, for example, for the Children’s Health Insur- 
ance Program, we could use the vehicle of the American Commu- 
nity Survey to collect that one additional piece of information in 
the framework of the American Community Survey that has the 
other basic demographic information we need, rather than fielding 
a whole new effort. 

We see those kinds of opportunities, and that is exactly the kind 
of thing that our interagency group will be looking at and will be 
looking to work on with the Congress and other organizations that 
need to field new kinds of information collections. 

Mr. Miller. What questions need to be included is another issue, 
and I know we had all of the justifications 2 years ago, and I don’t 
think that there was much input from Congress, and the question 
is how much is really needed at the tract level? You say that you 
are in the process or are planning on doing a review of that issue, 
and I think it is very legitimate. The temptation is to ask more 
questions. There are 400 citations now requiring it. The tempta- 
tion — so you have a tough job. 

Mrs. Maloney. And that is from us. 

Mr. Miller. I know. 

Mrs. Maloney. It is not their fault. 

Mr. Miller. I know. 
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As we plan for this, we need to say do we really need this at this 
level of detail. 

Mrs. Maloney. Reclaiming my time, that would be a good focus 
of a committee hearing that we could have, all of the various — or 
just a meeting on the citations and just our own review of whether 
or not we need them. 

Mr. Miller. You might expand how you did it for this census. 
I know that you scrubbed it and you did focus groups, and I don’t 
think that people appreciate the difference until you look at the 
1990 census form, which was done before our involvement, and the 
Bureau did a good job. But the plan is to scrub the questionnaire 
and decide how? 

Mrs. Maloney. Reclaiming my time, remember that we all got 
a huge booklet 2 years in advance of the completion before they 
printed the forms to go out for our own input and our own ques- 
tions or suggestions or whatever, and as we all know, it was ex- 
actly like the census that Bush and Reagan oversaw with the ex- 
ception of adding one new question because of welfare reform and 
deleting four. 

Mr. Miller. Would you comment on what you are going to re- 
view, and it may take legislation. 

Mr. Spotila. These are important issues. We are looking forward 
to the interagency committee working closely with the Census Bu- 
reau to take a look at these issues. We know that there are 130 
laws which require various kinds of information. The potential is 
there for more, but as to the decision about how much detail we 
include in the questions, which questions should be on the Amer- 
ican Community Survey versus some other survey or asked in some 
other way, it is fair to have a discussion about whether there are 
alternatives to do the same thing. That is not to minimize the fact 
that if by law the information is required, then we need to obtain 
that information. 

But there is also going to be an ancillary review that will be nec- 
essary. If the American Community Survey proves successful, and 
if this is an approach that we want to follow, we collectively, in- 
cluding the Congress, then it will also be necessary to review stat- 
utes that make references to the decennial census. We are going to 
need to determine whether any other kind of legislative adjust- 
ments will be needed to make sure that we cross-reference prop- 
erly. 

This is a major shift. We think that it is a positive one. But there 
will be a very strong need for this process to be a collegial one with 
the Congress. In working sessions with the Congress not only like 
this one, but even outside the context of a hearing, we can have 
this kind of a discussion and identify what the choices are and get 
some meaningful input as to perhaps how it can best be done. 

We are going to rely heavily on the Census Bureau as the lead 
on this to develop a lot of this information. They have been very 
good at doing it in the past, but we are conscious that this will be 
a successful process only if it is inclusive and very cooperative with 
the Congress. 

Mr. Miller. In Congress if, for example, the welfare reform bill 
had the question about grandparents, do they make that decision 
unilaterally? 
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Your staff is nodding their heads behind you. Maybe questions 
get added without us realizing. That may be legitimate, but is that 
needed at the tract level? 

Mrs. Maloney. Reclaiming my time, I tell you that the welfare 
reform question is a tremendously important one, particularly in 
New York where many children are having babies and their moth- 
ers are not there, and the grandparents are becoming the mothers. 
This is widespread, and to understand the ramifications of that is 
very important. 

Personally, I fail to understand the criticism of the long form. I 
got the long form. It didn’t take me 45 minutes. I think it probably 
took me 25, and I considered it a great honor to fill out the form, 
and they were reasonable questions about real information that 
planners would need for the city, for the State and for the Federal 
Government. 

But — so I welcome as much oversight, and I think oversight is 
important and hearings, and maybe we should send three or four 
books to the Members of Congress as opposed to one book 2 years 
in advance. Maybe we should send a book a year and have more 
discussion about it. 

But I have heard one complaint about this glorious American 
Community Survey which I would like to ask a question about. A 
member of the private sector contacted my office and he alleged 
that the American Community Survey will give the Census Bureau 
an unfair competitive advantage over private sector research firms 
in competing for government contracts. What is OMB’s position on 
this issue? Do you believe that such a competitive advantage will 
exist; and if so, what can be done to remove that advantage so that 
the private sector can compete fairly for government contracts? 

Mr. Spotila. This is a point that we are going to be looking at 
and have the committee look at. We know, if the American Com- 
munity Survey is introduced and implemented on a broad scale, 
that we will get a tremendous amount of very useful information 
that the private sector will benefit from. Even people in the re- 
search business, if you will, will benefit from it. 

But there can be issues. Since the Census Bureau needs to keep 
information that it collects confidential, if it is going to put some 
of this information to use in a way that benefits the American peo- 
ple, it may find itself doing new things with this new information. 
Some of the new things are being done in the private sector now 
by companies that charge for them. Some perhaps operate less effi- 
ciently. 

It is a fair question, and I think that the committee should exam- 
ine this. We should have some discussions with affected parties. 
We certainly don’t think that it is appropriate that the government 
compete with the private sector in areas where the private sector 
can and should have the lead, but there are going to be other areas 
where the government can serve the American people very well by 
getting them better information and getting it to them less expen- 
sively. There could be a public purpose in doing that. 

Change always brings ramifications that one has to work 
through and develop a better understanding of. We all have to ad- 
just to that change. I think it is a fair question and one that the 
committee should look at and will look at. 
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Mrs. Maloney. Would you like to comment, Dr. Prewitt? 

Mr. Prewitt. I, of course, came from that industry. That is, I 
was director of the National Opinion Research Center for 5 years. 
I was in active competition with the Census Bureau at that time 
for government contracts. I really strongly believe that the private 
survey industry is a critical source of innovation of survey meth- 
odologies, of new ideas and so forth, and that the government sur- 
vey efforts will be harmed if we don’t have a robust private sector 
survey industry. 

I think the issue that has been raised really — there are three or 
four different dimensions of it. They have to do with screens for 
certain rare population groups or small-size population groups and 
address files, the degree of detail that we can provide the private 
industry. You will shortly hear from Richard Kulka from RTI who 
will address this issue with you. But I want to put the principle 
in play that the Census Bureau itself really does work closely with 
our colleagues, statistical and survey colleagues in the private sec- 
tor. 

I think those problems can be worked out. People from survey 
houses understand that. We simply have to do that. We have start- 
ed those conversations, and I am convinced that there is a way to 
do it, even honoring our title 13 obligations which we have to 
honor. 

Mrs. Maloney. Does the Census Bureau compete with the pri- 
vate sector for government contracts now to gain data? What areas 
do you compete with now in the private sector for government con- 
tracts? 

Mr. Prewitt. Yes. If the National Science Foundation wants to 
collect data on earned doctorates, they may come to the Census Bu- 
reau to ask how we would do it, or they may go to the private sec- 
tor and ask, how would you do it? In that sense we are in a com- 
petitive situation. 

Mrs. Maloney. Is there a process where you actually bid against 
the private sector, or is it just a choice between — by government? 

Mr. Prewitt. We can’t bid, so we don’t bid. 

Mrs. Maloney. So they can make an in-house decision that you 
would be a better vehicle? 

Ms. Wallman. I would be happy to add to that slightly. In gen- 
eral we are talking about major surveys that involve the household 
as the unit we are querying. We have several surveys across the 
government, such as the Health Interview Survey that is conducted 
by the National Center for Health Statistics, education statistics 
surveys, and so on, and the choice that these agencies face is, do 
they go to the Census Bureau and take advantage of the household 
survey frames that the Census Bureau holds as a result of its ongo- 
ing work, or do they go to the National Opinion Research Center, 
Research Triangle Institute, and so on, and have a competition 
among those outside organizations. 

We use both mechanisms extensively. There are in some cases 
household surveys conducted by the Census Bureau in partnership 
with the other statistical agencies. The Current Population Survey 
that produces the monthly unemployment numbers, the biggest of 
them, is a partnership between the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Bureau of the Census. 
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In many other cases, particularly when we are doing longitudinal 
work, the agencies choose to partner with National Opinion Re- 
search Center, Research Triangle Institute, Westat, and others of 
that ilk. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

Mr. Prewitt. Certainly the private sector has enormous competi- 
tive advantage vis-a-vis the Census Bureau. They pay better sala- 
ries. They can sometimes work more quickly and efficiently because 
we have a lot of constraints in terms of how a Federal agency func- 
tions, of course. 

The fact is that the Census Bureau has been around for about 
100 years doing survey research for the Federal Government. The 
private sector industry doing government contract survey work 
began in the 1950’s and 1960’s, and it has grown like that. This 
is an industry that has been enormously successful, and very im- 
portantly so for society, doing government contracts over the last 
30 or 40 years. So it is not as if they are not there. They are grow- 
ing and robust. They are statistically sophisticated, they do things 
we cannot do, and they pay much better salaries. 

Mrs. Maloney. Ms. Wallman, you usually come to see me about 
the Statistical Efficiency Act. This has been a project that you have 
promoted and worked on for many years, and I am pleased that the 
House finally passed it last year. What effect will the final passage 
of that have, if any, on the American Community Survey? Would 
you comment on that? You were so dedicated to passing this, so I 
just had to ask you about it. I applaud you and your hard work 
in that area. 

Ms. Wallman. Thank you, Congresswoman Maloney. I always 
appreciate the opportunity to say more about the Statistical Effi- 
ciency Act which we are delighted had bipartisan unanimous sup- 
port from the House of Representatives, and we are still working 
to get passed in the Senate. 

I want to underscore a couple of things in that vein: First, the 
Statistical Efficiency Act first and foremost gives statutory protec- 
tion for the confidentiality of statistical information that is col- 
lected by several agencies, a privilege that the Census Bureau cur- 
rently enjoys but some of its sister agencies do not. 

Second, we do see this as part of the package of improvements 
that we can bring to bear to more efficiently gather information 
and ultimately to more efficiently provide information for public 
use. 

The American Community Survey is a fundamental piece of the 
statistical collection infrastructure that ultimately, with our Statis- 
tical Efficiency Act in place, could bring us some of those benefits 
that we see. 

I want to take the opportunity of this question to underscore that 
in addition to the statutory confidentiality protection in the Statis- 
tical Efficiency Act, in any case where we are proposing to use the 
information either to go back to respondents for the kind of sam- 
pling that we have been talking about here from the American 
Community Survey or to use the American Community Survey in 
concert with statistical programs of other agencies, we will always 
use the same practice we do now to inform respondents of these po- 
tential uses of the information before we collect the information 
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from them. I think that question has been raised in some of the 
prehearing dialog. That is a policy which has been in place that we 
would keep in place, and we would not intend to go out, collect the 
American Community Survey, and then use the information in ad- 
ditional ways without prior notification to respondents. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. My time is up. 

Mr. Miller. Let me make one comment. Following up on that 
question about the private sector, I think some of the concern is 
that American Community Survey may give a huge competitive ad- 
vantage to the Census Bureau because it gives a new ability on an 
ongoing basis to have a very large sample to work with. That is one 
of the concerns of the private sector. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I have no further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Miller. As I said before, this is a great opportunity for the 
Census Bureau and the country to get better, more accurate data 
and more timely data. We do have a lot of questions that need to 
be answered. Thank you all very much for being with us here 
today. 

I will now call up the third panel. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Miller. The record should note that all witnesses answered 
in the affirmative. 

I appreciate all of you being here. We may have a vote on the 
floor in a few minutes. 

Mr. Crowe, if you would like to proceed with your opening state- 
ment. 

STATEMENTS OF DAVID CROWE, STAFF VICE PRESIDENT OF 
HOUSING POLICY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME 
BUILDERS; EDWARD HUDGINS, DIRECTOR OF REGULATORY 
STUDIES, THE CATO INSTITUTE; CHUCK FLUHARTY, DIREC- 
TOR, RURAL POLICY RESEARCH INSTITUTE; RICHARD 
KULKA, VICE PRESIDENT OF STATISTICS, HEALTH AND SO- 
CIAL POLICY, RESEARCH TRIANGLE POLICY, ACCOMPANIED 
BY JUDITH T. LESSLER, DIRECTOR, STATISTICS RESEARCH 
DIVISION; AND BARBARA WELTY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CENTER FOR SMALL COMMUNITIES, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TOWNS AND TOWNSHIPS 

Mr. Crowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank you for the op- 
portunity to participate in the hearing on the Census Bureau’s 
American Community Survey and the collection of important data 
in the post-census 2000 era. I will summarize my statement and 
ask my full written statement be included. 

Mr. Miller. We will include everybody’s full written statement 
for the record. 

Mr. Crowe. My name is David Crowe. I am the staff vice presi- 
dent for housing policy at the National Association of Home Build- 
ers. I also represent a coalition of housing organizations, called the 
Housing Statistics Users Group, on the 2000 Census Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of Commerce, and 2 years ago I was 
pleased to testify before this subcommittee on behalf of the Coali- 
tion to Preserve Census Data, a group of broad-based industry and 
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professional associations and individual companies representing di- 
verse economic sectors, including retail, print communications, 
housing, transportation and marketing. 

We are grateful to the committee for supporting the coalition’s 
request for preserving the collection of data in the 2000 census. We 
applaud your continued monitoring and review of this complex 
issue related to the collection of data. We encourage you to examine 
these issues objectively to ensure that the Nation’s information 
needs are met in the most cost-effective and efficient, reliable man- 
ner. 

Business, industry and professional data users are studying the 
proposed ACS carefully as well. I am pleased once again to speak 
on behalf of the many stakeholders today. I have three points I 
would like to convey. First, the collection and dissemination of 
basic data about people and their conditions are core to the statis- 
tical infrastructure of our country and a legitimate and necessary 
function of a democratic government. 

Second, demographic and socioeconomic data are essential tools 
for informed decisionmaking, prudent investment and an efficient 
allocation of resources in both the public and private sectors. The 
detail of America’s homes and communities is the meat on the 
bones of the basic count of people. 

Third, alternatives to the collection of demographic information 
should be considered. The ACS appears to be a sound alternative 
to the traditional census long form, and Congress must be willing 
to provide sufficient funding and support reasonable content before 
deciding to eliminate the long form. 

On the question of Federal support, I ask two questions: Should 
the Federal Government collect and publish statistics on the popu- 
lation and the characteristics of our communities? Is establishing 
a basic statistical picture of America a legitimate function of the 
government? 

I say yes. Data collection not only is a legitimate function of the 
government, it is in many respects a necessary activity of a demo- 
cratic society. Long-form data are employed by policymakers, busi- 
nesses and public advocates because it is reliable, consistent, and 
comprehensive. No privately run organization could duplicate or 
replicate the conditions and the infrastructure or certainly gain the 
trust of respondents. 

Critics suggest that data collection is used to justify unneeded 
expenditures and promote government largesse. I contend the oppo- 
site is true. An informed citizenry exercises the most effective 
check on wasteful and inefficient government spending and guards 
against improper or inefficient use of resources and power. 

Some observers believe that the wide range of information tradi- 
tionally collected on the long form constitutes corporate welfare. I 
think this is also false for four reasons. One, while census data pro- 
vide basic information about the characteristics of our population, 
businesses must conduct more focused research and data collection 
tailored to their specific needs. Census data represents a univer- 
sally consistent and respected basis of fact that no private company 
could replicate. It is a statistical benchmark rather than a tool of 
competition. 
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Second, there are Federal laws, as has been mentioned, requiring 
the collection of these data. 

Third, the census is the only source of information for small 
areas such as tracts that allow government planners and the pri- 
vate sector to prepare their communities for the future. 

And finally, businesses do pay taxes which help support this en- 
deavor. 

Concerns about individuals’ privacy are legitimate. Assigning the 
task of data collection to the Census Bureau provides better protec- 
tion than alternatives. Most people understand that the collection 
and dissemination of data from the census is far safer, infinitely 
less compromised and effectively isolated from revelation because 
the Bureau is responsible for the security rather than a private for- 
profit firm. The Census Bureau does ask some personal questions 
to produce impersonal data. The fact that many people may not 
fully comprehend this link is more a question of better education 
than a revolt against the government. 

The development of the ACS presents a valuable opportunity to 
examine this issue and build a foundation of mutual trust. I would 
like to take just a minute to explain how this gathering of informa- 
tion promotes economic growth and improves the quality of life. 

Business and industry need basic demographic and socioeconomic 
information and housing data for the same reasons that the gov- 
ernment does, to make informed decisions, to make accurate projec- 
tions, to make prudent investments. These decisions and judg- 
ments allow businesses to create jobs, to provide appropriate prod- 
ucts and services to our communities, to invest resources in under- 
served urban neighborhoods and rural areas, and to assess work 
force readiness. 

Let me use an example from my industry, the housing industry. 
The National Association of Home Builders represents about 
200,000 firms which build 80 percent of the 1.5 million homes in 
this country. Residential construction is 5 cents of every $1 spent 
in this country. The census long form is the only source of geo- 
graphically detailed, nationally comparable data on our Nation’s 
housing stock and the people who live in those homes. Local plan- 
ners, home builders and financial institutions rely on it to decide 
whether to invest in new housing, where it should be and what 
needs it must fulfill. Without basic housing conditions gleaned from 
the census, these companies either wouldn’t invest in some areas, 
or they would make inaccurate decisions that could hurt both busi- 
ness and consumer. They do collect data on their own, but it serves 
to amplify the basic data rather than complement it. 

It is also instructive to consider the transportation sector, an- 
other large component of the economy. Transportation services con- 
tribute $378 billion in the economy, up 21 percent from 1992, and 
the long form serves as the only source of geographic information 
for that sector as well as providing information on work trips, 
transportation preferences and household and working characteris- 
tics. 

The American Community Survey offers a promising opportunity 
for information collected in the census long form. By measuring 
many characteristics of our population and housing stock on a con- 
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tinuous basis, it would provide far more timely and more accurate 
information. It would also be useful for emerging data needs. 

Replacing the census long form with the American Community 
Survey also carries risks. We know that every 10 years the census 
puts forth a massive infrastructure to count the population and al- 
locates a substantial amount of money to that task. 

While the ACS may require more direct funding over a 10-year 
period than the census long form, the additional costs might be off- 
set, as was said in the earlier testimony, by more prudent invest- 
ment and more precise targeting. I encourage you to consider the 
value of that investment as you weigh the cost of replacing the long 
form with the continuous measurement. 

There are a number of issues to consider before Congress and ex- 
ternal stakeholders embrace such a paradigm shift in the strategy 
for collecting geographically detailed information. These issues in- 
clude a process for determining what questions are asked and how 
they are asked, and an assessment of sample size to ensure ade- 
quate coverage and cost. 

Mr. Miller. Can you summarize? 

Mr. Crowe. In summary, congressional oversight is an important 
objective. I would simply summarize my three points: Basic data 
collection is a responsibility of our government. Basic demographic 
and social data provides the infrastructure of information about our 
country, and the ACS is a promising alternative. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Crowe follows:] 
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Statement of 
David Crowe 

Staff Vice President for Housing Policy 
National Association of Home Builders 

before the 

Subcommittee on the Census 
Committee on Government Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Hearing on “The American Community Survey” 

July 20, 2000 

Good morning, Chairman Miller. Congresswoman Maloney, and members of the 
subcommittee. Thank you for the opportunity to participate in this hearing on the Census 
Bureau’s American Community Survey (ACS) and the collection of important social, economic, 
and housing data in the post-Census 2000 era. 

I am David Crowe, Staff Vice President for Housing Policy at the National Association 
of Home Builders. I also represent the Housing Statistics Users Group 1 on the 2000 Census 
Advisory Committee to the Secretary of Commerce, and in that capacity. I have closely 
monitored the Census Bureau’s work to plan, prepare for, and conduct Census 2000. 

Two years ago, I was pleased to testify before this subcommittee on behalf of the 
Coalition to Preserve Census Data, a group of broad-based industry and professional 
associations, and individual companies, representing a wide range of economic sectors including 
retail, print communications, housing, transportation, and marketing. Coalition members shared 
a deep interest in ensuring the continued collection of reliable demographic, economic, 
transportation, and housing information in the decennial census. We noted at the time that there 


1 Members of the Housing Statistics Users Group include Fannie Mae Foundation, Freddie Mac. The Joint Center 
for Housing Policy of Harvard, the Housing Assistance Council. Mortgage Bankers Association. National 
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was no alternative to the traditional census long form for collecting accurate and comparable data 
for all levels of geography, including small towns, rural communities, and urban and suburban 
neighborhoods. 

As the Census Bureau geared up for the count this year, private industry and businesses 
joined thousands of local governments, community-based organizations, and civic and religious 
groups as Census 2000 ‘partners' to encourage census participation. Target Corporation, one of 
the nation’s largest retailers, published census advertisements, supported the Census in the 
Schools program, and displayed posters in its stores. AT&T funded educational videos aimed at 
hard-to-count population groups, and Blockbuster Video distributed these census promotional 
materials in its stores. 

We are grateful to the members of this subcommittee for preserving the collection of 
useful information in Census 2000 and for urging Americans to complete the long form despite 
widely publicized skepticism at the height of census operations. We also applaud your intention 
to review, starting with this hearing, the significant and complex issues related to the collection 
of data in the census and other statistical programs. We encourage you to examine those issues 
thoroughly and objectively, to ensure that the nation’s information needs are met in the most 
cost-effective, efficient, and reliable manner possible. 

Business, industry, and professional data users are studying the proposed American 
Community Survey carefully, as well, and look forward to receiving additional information 


Apartment Association, National Association of Home Builders, National Association of Realtors. National Low 
Income Housing Coalition, and the National Multi Housing Council. 
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about the scope and cost of the program. I am pleased once again to speak on behalf of many of 
those stakeholders today. 2 

There are three key points I want to convey in my testimony this morning. In discussing 
these points. I will address some of the primary concerns about the long form that surfaced 
during this year’s census and, by extension, are likely to affect your view of the American 
Community Survey. 

• First, the collection and dissemination of data about the characteristics of our 
population, the condition of our housing, and our economic activities, is core to the 
statistical infrastructure of our country and a legitimate and necessary function of a 
democratic government. 

• Second, demographic and socio-economic data are essential tools for informed 
decision-making, prudent investment, and fair allocation of resources in both the 
public and private sectors. The detail of American’s homes and communities is the 
meat on the bones of the basic count of people. 

• Third, alternatives to the collection of demographic information should be considered. 
The American Community Survey appears to be a sound alternative to the traditional 
census long form, but Congress must be willing to provide sufficient funding and 
support reasonable content before deciding to eliminate the long form from the 2010 
census. 


2 The views presented in this statement are endorsed by The Arbitron Company, Claritas, Direct Marketing 
Association. Institute of Transportation Engineers, National Association of Home Builders. National Retail 
Federation, and Target Corporation. 
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Maintainins a National Data Infrastructure 

Congressional oversight of the census and the Census Bureau's survey programs must 
begin with a few fundamental questions: Should the federal government collect and publish 
statistics on the population and the characteristics of our communities? Is establishing a basic 
statistical picture of America a legitimate function of government that justifies expenditure of 
public funds? 

The answer to these questions is a simple and straightforward “yes.” Starting with the 
first census in 1 790, the Congress has authorized the regular gathering of statistics to guide the 
evolution of social and economic policies. To this day, policymakers continue to rely heavily on 
census data (and other statistical information) to identify the need for services, allocate fiscal 
resources among states and localities, and evaluate the success of economic and social policies. 

Data collection is not only a legitimate function of government; it is in many important 
respects a necessary activity of government in a democratic society. Data collected by the 
Census Bureau is employed by policymakers, businesses, and public advocates alike because it is 
reliable, consistent, and comprehensive. No privately run organization could replicate the 
conditions and infrastructure, or gain the trust of respondents, required to collect accurate, 
comparable data for communities of all sizes across the country. Equally important, data 
collected by the government becomes, in the aggregate, a public resource, accessible to all. 

Critics of government responsibility suggest that data collection justifies the expenditure 
of public funds and promotes the growth of government largesse. I contend the opposite is true. 
An informed citizenry exercises the most effective check on wasteful and inefficient government 
spending and guards against improper or ineffective use of resources and power. A government 
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that does not collect and disseminate basic information about the people and communities it 
serves cannot be held accountable for its actions and decisions. 

Some observers believe that the wide range of information traditionally collected on the 
census long form essentially constitutes “corporate welfare,” giving business and industry a 
valuable planning and marketing tool at no cost. This portrayal is not accurate for several 
reasons. 

First, while census data provide basic information about the characteristics of our 
population and housing, businesses must conduct more focused research and data collection 
tailored to their specific needs. Census data represent a universally consistent and respected 
basis of fact that no private company could replicate, essentially establishing a statistical 
benchmark rather than a tool of competition. Companies must build upon that foundation to be 
successful in an increasingly segmented marketplace. Census information does not make 
businesses profitable; it simply makes them smarter. Second, while both the for-profit and non- 
profit sectors are important secondary beneficiaries of census data, we must remember that there 
is a federal law requiring all of the information collected in the decennial census and in the 
current tests of the American Community Survey. Third, the census is the only source of 
information available for small areas of geography, such as census tracts, which allows local 
governments, planners, and private industry to prepare their communities for the future. Fourth 
and last, but by no means a trivial point, there is no such thing as a free ride! Yes, the census is a 
government activity funded with tax dollars. Our elected leaders have authorized statistical 
programs to inform their own work for over two hundred years. But businesses pay taxes, as do 
researchers, scientists, and many other stakeholders who use data to guide their work. We have 
already contributed to the cost of collecting information that is used widely throughout society; 
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charging a fee that presumably would be based in part on the cost of data collection would be 
double taxation. 

Finally, any discussion about government data collection activities would not be 
complete without considering the consequences for privacy. Last spring, during the height of 
counting operations, Census 2000 became the unwitting victim of growing public concern over 
individual privacy. Some critics asserted that government has no legal right to collect 
information about the population beyond the number of people living in each household, to meet 
the constitutional requirement for congressional reapportionment every ten years. This position 
is short sighted and unsustainable in a policy environment that relies on demographic and 
economic indicators to guide planning, investment, and program administration. 

I do not believe that this view is widely shared among legislators or the broader public. 

In fact, most people understand that the collection and dissemination of information from the 
decennial census is far safer, infinitely less compromised, and effectively isolated from 
revelation because the Census Bureau, rather than a private, profit motivated firm, is responsible 
for its security. With its legal mandate and economies of scale, the Census Bureau can collect 
data far more efficiently and therefore, less intrusively, than private industry. Government 
control of basic but essential statistical activities guards against the concentration of knowledge 
within any one industry' or company. 

Nevertheless, Congress is justifiably troubled by a perception, perhaps widespread, that 
many census questions pose a threat to personal privacy. Some people who received the long 
form questioned the purpose of being asked when they leave for work or how much money they 
make, inquiries that appear to be intrusive or irrelevant when viewed in isolation. 
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Clearly, many people do not understand that the Census Bureau must ask personal 
questions to produce impersonal data about America’s communities. But the fact that most 
people who received a long form may not fully comprehend the link between the questions being 
asked and the availability of basic information about their communities, speaks far more to the 
need for better education about the purpose and importance of data collection activities, than to 
widespread revolt against government intrusiveness. The lesson for the Census Bureau and data 
users, both public and private, is that we must do a much better job of explaining not only the 
importance of reliable, consistent data, but also how the Census Bureau - a statistical agency 
with no programmatic, policy, or enforcement responsibilities beyond those associated with its 
data activities — collects that information while preserving the privacy of individuals, families, 
and households. 

I do not mean to suggest that we ought not to take a careful look at how questions are 
worded and posed. Frankly, we should. The development of the ACS presents a valuable 
opportunity to examine this issue thoroughly and build a foundation of mutual consent that might 
help us avoid the kind of disruptive post ad hoc criticism we saw during Census 2000. 

Data Are An Essential Tool for Public and Private Decision-Makins 

Much has been said and written over the past several months about the important ways 
federal, state, and local governments use census data to identify the need for services, allocate 
program funds and determine eligibility for grants, and monitor program compliance and 
success. Members of this subcommittee are well aware of the many and varied ways legislators 
and civil servants use census data to inform their work. Therefore, I want to take a few minutes 
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to highlight how information gathered in the census promotes economic growth and improves 
the quality of life from a business perspective. 

Fundamentally, business and industry need basic demographic, socio-economic, and 
housing data for the same reason Congress, federal agencies, and state and local governments do: 
to make informed decisions, accurate projections, and prudent investments. Those decisions and 
judgments are not simply a means to a profitable end. They allow businesses to create jobs, 
provide useful products and services that meet the needs of diverse communities, invest 
resources in underserved urban neighborhoods and rural areas, assess workforce readiness in a 
rapidly changing business environment, and take countless other steps that ensure our nation’s 
economic vitality. 

Let me use my own industry as an example. The Housing Statistics Users Group is a 
coalition of industry associations and companies that collectively span the vast housing and 
residential construction sector, from mortgage bankers to realtors, community development 
agencies to low income housing advocates. The National Association of Home Builders alone 
represents more than 200,000 member firms and professionals; our members will construct about 
80 percent of the projected 1.5 million new housing units in the United States this year. 
Residential construction accounts for five cents of every dollar spent in our nation’s economy. 
Members of the organizations that belong to HSUG employ 1 5 million people. 

Historically, the census long form has been the only source of detailed, comparable data 
with a fine level of geography on the characteristics, location, and condition of our nation's 
housing stock, as well as the socio-economic circumstances of the population associated with 
different types of housing in different areas. For example, local planners, home builders, and 
financial institutions rely on information about the characteristics, location, and numbers of 
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apartment renters in deciding where and whether to invest in new housing. Without basic, 
reliable market information gleaned from the census, these companies either won’t invest in 
certain areas, thereby reducing the housing supply and driving prices upward, or they will make 
inaccurate decisions that can hurt both businesses and consumers, and potentially cripple 
financial institutions. One might reasonably ask why the housing industry cannot collect on its 
own the data necessary to assess consumer demand and guide investment decisions. The answer 
is that they do collect their own but information collected by different companies in different 
communities does 1 not reflect standard and consistent definitions that support accurate 
comparisons of consumer demands and needs across time and space. The limited housing 
information collected every 10 years provides the baseline for all other data collection, private 
and public throughout the rest of the decade. Without comparable data, we cannot assess relative 
need and determine whether we are making an adequate effort to provide affordable housing in 
the places where it is needed. 

It is not just the business side of the housing sector that relies on census data. 
Policymakers at the federal and local levels use population and housing data to ensure the 
availability of affordable units in historically underserved neighborhoods, and to monitor 
compliance with the Community Reinvestment Act and the 1992 Government Sponsored 
Enterprise Act. Information on housing costs from the census long form is a key element in 
setting Fair Market Rents, which determine the eligibility of rental units for housing assistance 
payments. Population and income data, as well as measures of overcrowded housing and aging 
housing units, are all used to compute grant amounts under the Community Development Block 


Grant and HOME programs. 
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It is also instructive to consider the transportation sector. A report issued recently by the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of Economic Analysis shows that transportation services 
contributed $378 billion to the national economy in 1 996, the most recent year for which figures 
are available. The sector grew 21 percent since 1992. 

Since transportation items were first added to the census in 1960, the long form has been 
the only source of uniform and geographically consistent baseline data on local work trips, 
transportation preferences, and household and worker characteristics for use in travel forecasting 
models and for monitoring carpooling, and public transit use. It is not only inefficient, but also 
beyond the capabilities of most metropolitan transportation planning agencies to collect 
comparable data on their own. The data on commuter travel flows and characteristics allow 
State and municipal agencies, working with transportation engineers and providers, to select 
projects based on local priorities, develop traffic congestion management systems, and identify 
transportation corridors needing capacity expansion. 

In recent years, Congress has established the national interest in rebuilding and 
maintaining the nation’s transportation infrastructure, improving environmental quality, and 
providing a fully accessible system to accommodate the needs of a diverse and highly mobile 
population. Census long form data are the statistical guideposts that allow lawmakers and 
planners to forecast and prioritize infrastructure needs, and obligate a substantial amount of 
resources efficiently. At a time when most Americans view mobility and ease of movement as 
essential to their quality of life, we must strengthen - not diminish - the knowledge base that 
supports long term as well as day-to-day policy and technical decisions affecting every aspect 
our work, family, and recreational lives. 
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The American Community Survey 

The American Community Survey offers a promising alternative to the census long form. 
By measuring many characteristics of our population and housing stock on a continuous basis, it 
would provide far more timely data than the once-a-decade long form, and allow far more 
precise estimates of change over time. The composition and distribution of our population, our 
living arrangements, and the way we work, are changing dramatically, making timeliness a 
critical element of accuracy. 

With an appropriate process for determining content, the ACS also would provide a 
timely vehicle for meeting emerging data needs identified by Congress, as well as state and local 
officials. These are among the most significant advantages of the ACS. 

Replacing the long form with the American Community Survey also carries risks, and we 
must be willing to discuss these risks openly and frankly . By virtue of its constitutional mandate 
and political consequences, the decennial census attracts far more attention from Congress than 
any other federal statistical program could ever hope lo draw. We know that every ten years, the 
Census Bureau must put in place a massive infrastructure to count the population, and Congress 
will allocate a substantial amount of money to get the job done. A National Academy of 
Sciences panel concluded after the 1990 census that “the extra cost of the census long form, once 
the census has been designed to collect limited data for every resident, is relatively low.” 3 The 
panel of experts also found that the long form has not been a significant contributing factor to the 
rise in census costs. 

Having said that, we also must recognize that it is very difficult to quantify the true cost 
of data collection programs. The direct, real-time costs of collecting, tabulating, and 
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disseminating data do not reflect the cost effectiveness of that investment. While 
implementation of the ACS might require more direct funding over a ten-year period than the 
census long form, the additional cost might be offset by more fiscally prudent investments and 
more precise targeting of program funds, for example, thus reducing risky or unnecessary 
spending by government and private businesses. Data collection is an investment in the 
governance and economic infrastructure of this country. I encourage you to consider the value of 
that investment as you weigh the cost of replacing the census long form with a continuous 
measurement survey. 

There are other advantages that accrue to the census by virtue of its constitutional perch. 
As one of our largest national civic activities, the census unfolds amid extensive and sustained 
publicity that undoubtedly heightens participation rates. The American Community Survey, 
which will be far smaller and more dispersed, is unlikely to generate widespread media coverage 
or a similar level of excitement on the part of stakeholders. 

The ACS is still in the development stage, and there are a number of issues to consider 
and resolve before Congress and external stakeholders embrace such a paradigm shift in the 
strategy for collecting geographically detailed information about our country. Those issues 
include the development of a workable, objective process for determining what questions are 
asked and the way they are asked; an assessment of sample size to ensure adequate coverage of 
less populated areas and small population groups; and cost, 

I would be remiss, therefore, if I did not urge you to proceed cautiously before closing the 
door on the long form in the decennial census. There must be a viable, alternative vehicle 
(perhaps different ones) for compiling the basic socio-economic data policymakers need to make 

’ Modernizing the U.S. Census . Barry Edmonston and Charles Schultze, Editors. Panel on Census Requirements in 
the Year 2000 and Beyond, Committee on National Statistics, National Research Council. National Academy Press. 
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informed and prudent decisions. And Congress, data users, and the public must be prepared to 
support this alternative fully -- with sufficient funding, adequate range of content, and 
willingness to respond — before we write the long form’s final epitaph. 

Conclusion 

In summary, the business community is heartened by your examination of the complex 
but important issues relating to the Census Bureau’s data collection activities. We believe 
congressional oversight will help establish a strong, public record in support of the continued 
collection of reliable, consistent, and detailed (though aggregate) information about our nation’s 
people and the communities in which they live. At the same time, we are confident that the 
public dialogue you have launched with these hearings will lead to greater efficiencies in the 
federal statistical system and more useful data to guide us in a time of rapid change. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify. The industries and companies whose 
views I represent today look forward to working closely with this subcommittee and the entire 
Congress, to preserve and strengthen America’s data infrastructure. I will be glad to answer any 
questions that the Committee may have, now or in writing at a later date. 


Washington, DC, 1995, pg. 8. 
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Mr. Miller. We are voting across the hall, and so I am sitting 
on the side so I can leave quickly. We do have lights for 5 minutes, 
and please watch the light. 

Mrs. Maloney. And I have to run to another committee meeting, 
and I will be right back. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Hudgins. 

Mr. Hudgins. Thank you. I will summarize my longer remarks. 

I am Dr. Edward Hudgins of the Cato Institute, and I commend 
the committee for holding these hearings and thank you for the op- 
portunity to speak today about the census. 

While there are legal and methodological questions concerning 
the proposed American Community Survey, I raise the more fun- 
damental issue: Should the Federal Government be asking the 
questions currently contained in the census and mandating citizens 
to answer? I have done many call-in shows and interviews on the 
census, received numerous e-mails and telephone calls of concern. 
I report to you today a sentiment I believe is shared by millions 
of Americans. The lack of proper decorum and its expression is not 
aimed at the individual Members of Congress in attendance, but 
rather at the system as a whole. An accurate summary of that sen- 
timent would be “most of the census questions are none of your 
damned business. We hire you to protect our lives, liberties and 
property, not to butt into our affairs. Stop your meddling.” 

Let me return to the proper decorum and explain this position 
by answering four questions. First what does the census suggest 
about America’s civic order? The Constitution authorizes a census 
to enumerate persons in order to apportion electoral votes. Yet the 
53 questions about income, how we get to work, how many toilets 
we have, have nothing to do with that purpose. The civics lesson 
is that Washington political elites need the information so they can 
redistribute wealth and limit liberty according to their visions of a 
good society. 

Without census data, political elites would find it difficult to con- 
vince the public about the needs for their policies. We are told that 
filling out census forms helps our communities and ourselves ob- 
tain aid for roads, schools, child care and recreation. In the past, 
the Federal Government took far less from families in taxes and 
did not so dominate public policy that it reduced State and local 
government tax bases and functions. Now we are urged to answer 
census questions so we can ransom back our own money. The de- 
cline of American federalism provides the impetus for the intrusive 
census questions. 

I also note, by the way, that the census seems to be obsessed 
with race. We are asked three questions with numerous subdivi- 
sions of answers. It is instructive by the way that we are asked 
what race we consider ourselves to be. I guess this puts off until 
the future the need for Nuremberg-type race laws or mandatory 
DNA tests. 

A second question is why are individuals so upset about the 2000 
census since it doesn’t contain more questions than the 1990 one? 
The first reason is that the information and communications revo- 
lution and the Internet have made individuals much more sensitive 
about their privacy. I would be happy to talk about the private sec- 
tor response to this. 
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Mr. Miller. Excuse me. I have to go across the hall for 2 min- 
utes. If we can take a short recess. I apologize. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Miller. I apologize. When you are on Appropriations, you 
are not supposed to serve on another committee of Congress, and 
I am the only Member allowed to serve because of the census issue. 
They are doing the full markup of D.C. appropriations, and they 
are right across the hall. I apologize. 

Please continue, Dr. Hudgins. 

Mr. Hudgins. The second question is why are individuals so 
upset about the 2000 census since there are not more questions 
than on the 1990 one? The first reason is that the information and 
communications revolution and the Internet have made individuals 
more sensitive about their privacy, and I would be happy to talk 
about the private sector response in that area. 

The second is that individuals have seen unprecedented assaults 
by government on their privacy in recent years. There are reports 
of census takers asking for and being given access to records of 
apartment tenants from rental offices. The FDIC proposed a regu- 
lation which would require bank tellers to ask customers about any 
suspiciously large deposits or withdrawals. The Postal Service reg- 
ulations last year would have made available to anyone off the 
street the home addresses and phone numbers of customers of pri- 
vate mailbox companies. 

The administration’s medical privacy regulations would eliminate 
the need for the government to obtain individuals’ permission to 
use or distribute their medical records. One administration pro- 
posal for a unique health identifier would require a DNA sample 
from each American. The Kidcare Program can allow bureaucrats 
armed with psychobabble to spy on parents and interfere with child 
rearing. Medicare now encourages health care workers to spy on 
the elderly in their own homes, and bills before Congress would 
allow Federal agents to enter homes, make copies of personal pa- 
pers or computer hard drives and not notify citizens that their 
homes had been searched. 

I think Americans see a pattern and lump the census into a pat- 
tern of invasion of privacy. 

Third, what problems do these intrusions cause? I think if you 
see the census as part of this pattern, those dangers are quite 
clear. I would add that I think the census is a free marketing sur- 
vey for corporations, and I do consider that corporate pork. 

Finally, what should be done? The Federal Government should 
retain only those census questions necessary to exercise its con- 
stitutional mandate to enumerate the population. Citizens should 
not be required to answer under penalty of law the questions in the 
long form nor in the American Community Survey; that is, the an- 
swers should be voluntary. Also, we should question what ques- 
tions are asked in the survey. Remember, because Congress tends 
not to honor constitutional limits on its jurisdiction, there are no 
logical, only political limits on what powers it can exercise. Thus, 
there are no logical, only politically imposed limits to what ques- 
tions the census might ask pursuant to policy goals. Will we see 
future questions on whether we smoke in the home or about what 
our diets and our exercise is? 
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In summary, the American citizens should not justify or have to 
justify to government why they should keep their personal affairs 
private. The government should stick to the Constitution and re- 
spect the privacy of citizens and make the census and answers to 
the American Community Survey voluntary. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hudgins follows:] 
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My 20, 2000 

I am Dr. Edward Hudgins, director of regulatory studies at the Cato Institute, which 
never, ever accepts money from the government. I want to commend the committee for holding 
these very important hearings and to thank you for the opportunity to speak on the Census 
Bureau's proposed annual rolling sample, known as the American Community Survey. There are 
serious questions concerning the validity of the sample, as well as whether such a sample would 
be a legally valid basis on which to allocate federal funds or pursue other federal aims. But I 
want to raise the more fundamental issue: should the federal government be asking the questions 
currently contained in the census? 

I have written on this subject as well as done many radio and television interviews, and 
received numerous emails and phone calls of concern. I report to you today a sentiment that I 
believe is shared by millions of Americans. The lack of proper decorum in its expression here is 
aimed not at the individual members of Congress in attendance today but rather at the system as 
a whole. An accurate summary of that sentiment, of which I have heard many variations, would 
be: "Most of the census questions are none of your damned business. We hire you to protect our 
lives, liberties, and property, not, I repeat, not to butt into our affairs. Stop your meddling and 
stick to your jobs." 

Let me now return to the proper decorum and explain this position by answering four 
questions. 


1 
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First, what does the census suggest about America's civic order? 

Census Bureau director Kenneth Prewitt said it was each person's "civic duty" to fill out 
the 2000 census form; indeed, that the census was "the nation's first major civics ceremony of the 
new century." But a surer sign of civic health was the public uproar over the census and the 
refusal of millions of Americans to answer many of its very personal questions. 

The Constitution states in Article I, Section 2, that 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, according to their respective Numbers. . . . The actual 
Enumeration shall be made within three Years after the first Meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every subsequent Term of ten Years, in such Manner as 
they shall by Law direct. 

It is clear that the Constitution authorizes the federal government to "enumerate" persons 
in order to apportion congressional representatives among the states. That implies that the 
government need know only how many individuals reside at a given residence, which is the 
question on the first page of the census, which is addressed to "Resident.” It was once the case 
that black slaves were counted as only three-fifths of a person. But the Civil War amendments to 
the Constitution fortunately eliminated the need for that question. Thus race, as well as gender 
and other factors, are irrelevant to the federal government. 

But the 53 questions in the long form ask us about matters that have nothing remotely to 
do with apportioning electoral votes. We are asked for a detailed breakdown of our income (#31- 
32). We are asked about how we get to work (#23), when we leave and how long our trips take 
(#24). We are asked detailed questions about our employment (#25-30). We are asked the 
infamous question about how many toilets we have (#39). And we are asked how much we pay 
annually for electricity, gas, water, sewers, oil, coal, kerosene, and wood (#45). 
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The first civics lesson of the census is that privacy is of little concern to political elites; 
our personal business is their business. 

The second lesson is proclaimed loudly by the Census Bureau, The information is 
necessary so political elites can redistribute wealth and limit liberty according to their vision of a 
"good" society. We are told on the cover of the census form that filling it out "helps your 
community get what it needs." On the long form, at the top of each section to be filled out by 
various household members, we are given several messages. These include: 

"Census information helps your community get financial assistance for roads, hospitals, 
schools and more." [These used to be local and state government functions and, if 
Congress still adhered to the Constitution, still would be.] 

"Information about children helps your community plan for child care, education, and 
recreation." [This reflects the collectivist "it takes a village" ideology that any free man or 
woman would throw back in your faces. I would think that families not burdened by high 
taxes and regulations would best plan for the upbringing of their children.] 

"Knowing about age, race, and sex helps your community better meet the needs of 
everyone." [What kind of vapid generalization is this? How is my age, race, or sex my 
community's, read, the government's, business? One can only imagine the nefarious uses 
to which the government will put that information.] 

"Your answers help your community plan for the future." [Ill plan my own future, thank 
you.] 

"Housing information helps your community plan for police and fire protection.” [These 
are other local government functions performed best without interference from 
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Washington.] 

Census Bureau TV commercials also revealed the assumption that Americans are not 
citizens of a civil society but subjects to be cared for by political elites. These commercials 
showed crowded schools with promises of more education funds and a waitress forced to take her 
child to work with promises of money for daycare. 

What is the lesson of the Census Bureau's promotion campaign? The crystal-clear 
message is that to control us political elites must know us. Without census data to justify their 
policies, political elites would have a difficult time deceiving the public about the need for those 
policies and actually directing the lives of citizens and their civic institutions. 

Of course, 50 years ago the federal government took only about 5 percent of the average 
family's income, compared withy 25 percent today, so families had more control over their 
expenditures and less need to ransom back their own income from Washington by filling out 
census forms. Also in the past the federal government did not dominate public policy and eat up 
most of the tax base. Thus state and local governments had more freedom to raise funds to 
service the needs of the people without conforming to federal guidelines and strings attached in 
order to obtain money. 

An indication of how political elites view most Americans is found in question 17, which 
asks whether we have difficulty "learning, remembering, concentrating? Dressing, bathing or 
getting around inside the home? Going outside the home alone to shop or visit a doctor's office? 
Working at a job or business?" The third lesson is that political elites see us as helpless victims 
who cannot tie our shoes or wipe our noses without their federal programs. In the therapeutic 
state, they will take care of us and limit our liberties for our own good. 

The above question reflects the same kind of attempt at deception found in the Americans 
with Disabilities Act (ADA). That act ten years ago stated that there were 44 million Americans 
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with disabilities. But in fact the number of Americans who are legally blind, deaf or confined to 
wheelchairs, those traditionally thought of as handicapped, was about 4 million. The extremely 
broad definition of "disabled" in that act allowed political elites to inflate the numbers of 
individuals so classified, actually ill-serving those with real disabilities. The result has been well 
over 100,000 invalid lawsuits claiming discrimination and has cost innocent enterprises millions 
of dollars in legal bills. 

The data collected from census question 17 will be used to argue for even more unsound 
public policy such as the ADA. 

The fourth lesson is that political elites are obsessed with race. Questions 5, 6 and 10 ask 
about our race and ethnic origin, give us a long list of choices (11 for Asians) and allow us to 
mix and match. Those collectivists do not view us by the content of our character but, literally, 
by the color of our skin or some accident of birth. It is instructive that we are asked what race do 
we "consider" ourselves to be (it's not what we are but what we "feel" we are). This puts off until 
some future date the need for Nuremberg-type laws defining races and mandatory DNA tests. 

The fifth civics lesson of the census is that families, churches, and other private, civil 
institutions are to be made subordinate to and enlisted to aid political elites. The Census Bureau 
has enlisted 90,000 "community partners" to prod and pester the rest of us to fess up to the feds. 
That bureau has enlisted schools to send children home to harangue their parents and clergy to 
urge their congregations to bare their souls to bureaucrats. But should not the 340,000 churches, 
synagogues, and mosques in this country concern themselves with the souls and moral character 
of their parishioners instead of helping the government to rob Peter to pay Paul? 

A second question to ask concerning the census is, Why are individuals so upset 
about the questions this year? After all, there were not that many more questions in the 2000 
census than in 1990 one. 
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The first reason is that the information and communications revolution, and especially the 
Internet, has made individuals much more sensitive about their privacy. Individuals more and 
more appreciate the potential and real problems of private personal or financial information being 
made available to others. 

I want to note some good news concerning privacy in the private sector. As more 
individuals become sensitive about privacy, more web sites are posting privacy policies. Further, 
new software and companies allow individuals to shield their identities when they are online and 
even to place orders without revealing their credit card numbers. This could lead to a market for 
information. If businesses or web sites find it too difficult to collect marketing information on 
individuals, they could be forced to "purchase" the information, for example, by offering 
customers discounts. 

But the second major reason that individuals are sensitive about their privacy is that over 
the past decade they have seen an unprecedented increase in government meddling into their 
lives. Let's consider just a few examples. 

*The Census Bureau has not only asked citizens inappropriate questions. It also has 
instructed its agents to engage in truly disturbing behavior that even many census takers 
resist. When someone is not home to answer questions or refuses to answer, census takers 
can ask neighbors what they know about the absent or closed-mouthed folks next door. 
There are also reports of census takers asking for and being given access to housing 
applications and records of apartment tenants from rental offices. This is not census 
taking; it's spying. 

*In 1998 the FDIC proposed that bank tellers ask customers about any "suspiciously 
large" deposits or withdrawals. Batiks would have to report to the FDIC not only such 
transactions but also such appropriate customer responses as "It's none of your damn 
business." (This regulation has been put on hold, but banking officials seem poised to 
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push ahead with the policy in any case.) 

The U.S, Postal Service promulgated regulations in March, 1999, for commercial mail 
receiving agencies (CMRAs), such as Mail Boxes Etc., that required customers to supply 
two forms of identification, a home address, and phone number that would be kept on file 
by the CMRA and the local post office. Originally that information from customers using 
their boxes for business purposes was to be made available to anyone for the asking, for 
example, stalkers or abusive men tracking down ex-wives or girlfriends. (The "release to 
everyone" regulation was changed to "release only to government officials," an important 
but by no means completely satisfactory change.) 

*The administration's misnamed medical privacy regulations, proposed in November, 
1999, would eliminate the need for the government to acquire individuals' permission to 
use or distribute their medical records. I observe that on the list of those to whom the 
government can give out that information are undergraduates doing research. (They are 
not old enough to drink but they are old enough to violate our privacy.) 

*One of the administration's proposals for a unique health identifier would require a DNA 
sample from every American. (For those of you who want to understand the implications 
of such a move, see the movie Gattaca.) Even the alternatives would, in effect, bar 
Americans from acquiring health care in their own country if they do not provide 
government officials with whatever personal information they request. 

The Kidcare program allows schools to offer health care services to children. But these 
are not the traditional programs to make certain that kids get shots for measles and other 
diseases. The program allows health care workers to inquire into children's home lives 
and psychological well-being. This potentially allows quacks spouting the latest psycho- 
babble to act against parents who offer an "unhealthy” home situation for kids. 
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•'’Health care workers going into a home to administer services paid for by Medicare are 
being required to record information not only about the patient's physical health but about 
the patient's mental health as well. Is the patient moody? Does the patient flirt with the 
nurse? This kind of subjective information could be used to commit to mental institutions 
elderly individuals who do not have politically correct attitudes. 

*The bill S.486, which was passed by the Senate, and H.R. 2987, now before the House, 
would allow federal agents to enter a home, take "intangible" items, for example, make 
photocopies of diaries or other papers, and copy computer hard drives, but would not 
require the agents to notify the citizen that his or her home had been searched, or to 
provide an inventory of intangible items taken. 

There have also been reports in recent years of government bureaucrats examining the tax 
returns and medical records of celebrities. The Clinton administration was caught with 1,000 FBI 
files on political opponents in the White House. We are also told by former Clinton adviser Dick 
Morris that candidate Clinton in 1992 spent $100,000 in federal campaign funds to hire private 
detectives to investigate the personal backgrounds of women who had had relationships with Bill 
Clinton. This information was to be used to intimidate, smear, and discredit those women. 

I could go on with many other examples but there can be no doubt at ail of the clear 
pattern here, that the federal government has embarked on the most massive invasion of privacy 
in the country's history. Many Americans see that pattern and thus, understandably, are reluctant 
to hand over to an intrusive government the information requested on the census. 

A third question is, What problems result or might result from collecting 
information on the census beyond that needed to allocate electoral votes? 

The above examples suggest many of the possible abuses of such information. But let me 
review a number of specific issues. First, consider an example of how that information currently 
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can be misused. The Justice Department will accuse, for example, an entrepreneur who employs 
45 percent of a certain minority in his facility of racial discrimination. As a basis the government 
will claim that even though the proportion of that minority in the entrepreneur's city might be 
only 25 percent, in his neighborhood or local area, the proportion is 65 percent. Such cases are 
based on the manipulation of census data. Such data, of course, do not necessarily indicate cases 
of actual racial discrimination. They usually represent attempts by predatory bureaucrats to make 
their reputation by harming the innocent. 

Second, I will also raise several possible problems with the American Community 
Survey. Currently, the census long form is sent to about one in six households, that is, cost to 20 
million households. If the Survey samples, say, 2 million households per year, then the same 
number of households will be burdened by intrusive questions as is now the case. Further, this 
rolling survey could be a problematic criterion on which to base federal government expenditures 
and actions. Let us say, for example, that New York City is sampled in 2002 but Indianapolis not 
until 2008. If federal funds in 2009 are passed out on the basis of population, how will the 
populations of the two cities be calculated? Will the population of New York City be 
extrapolated to a projected 2008 figure? Sometimes population changes are not steady. Would it 
be better to take the population in some base year when both cities were sampled, say, the 
obvious year of 2000? That solution too would be imperfect. But would it be fairer than counts 
taken at different times? 

A third problem with extensive census questions, whether in the current long form or 
proposed survey, is that many seem calculated to provide free marketing data for corporations, 
with the federal government's footing the bill and the American people, who are free to tell 
private pollsters to mind their own business, forced to answer to government agents acting as 
agents for businesses. Former labor secretary Robert Reich was correct to denounce corporate 
pork. The census is a primary example of such a handout. Businesses are welcome to conduct 
whatever surveys they wish, but not at the public's expense. As I mentioned earlier, concerns for 
privacy are producing a market for information in the private sector. The census undermines that 
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market. 


The fourth question is. What should be done? 

The obvious answer is that the federal government should eliminate most of the questions 
on the census, retaining only those few, maybe only one, necessary to exercise the constitutional 
mandate to enumerate the population every decade for the purpose of assigning electoral votes. 

It is clear that the census for the most part no longer serves a constitutional purpose. 
Census information now serves more the needs of political elites who, to control us, must have 
detailed information about us. We have seen the strong resistance of the citizens of this country 
to the census. Several lawsuits have been filed challenging its intrusive questions. 

The current census is a damning indictment of the current political regime. Contrast the 
regime embodied in the census form with the civil society envisioned by the Constitution. 
Individuals should have the right to live in peace, as they see fit, to share their lives with family 
and friends, and to open their hearts to whom they choose. The challenges of life should be met 
in vibrant civil institutions. Individuals should be equal before the law, regardless of race, 
religion or ethnic origin. And the role of government officials should be limited to protecting the 
lives, liberties and property of individuals, not meddling in our affairs and managing our lives as 
means to maintain their positions of power and privilege. 

Perhaps a proper response to the census and the regime it seeks to strengthen is found in 
Homer's Odyssey. Odysseus and his crew were held in the cave of the savage Cyclops who 
"knew nought of justice or of law." To escape, Odysseus blinds the monster. It is sad when 
citizens think of their own government as a dangerous creature that might devour them. Congress 
can begin to restore respect for the government by showing the proper respect for the citizens. It 
could start by eliminating the questions on the census that are not necessary for apportioning 
electoral votes and leave the private affairs of the citizens as just that, private. 
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Mr. Miller. Now we have Mr. Fluharty. 

Mr. Fluharty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to dis- 
pense with my oral testimony and make four points. First of all, 
I want to commend you for looking at the rural implications. The 
rural reality most of us believe is out there is not the rural reality 
our citizens and public servants live in. Congresswoman Emerson 
shared some statistics, and my full testimony has others. I will 
simply name one. In the last 8 years, 50 percent of the population 
growth in rural America has been in-migration of metropolitan citi- 
zens. Inversely, metropolitan America has lost 10 percent of its 
population to rural areas. None of this is reflected in the data of 
the 1990 census. 

Second, growth is a phenomenon in rural America. 

Third, Federal transfer payments are absolutely key to the eco- 
nomic viability in most rural communities, 20 to 25 percent of per 
capita income. 

And last, rural governments and rural development organiza- 
tions are key to sustaining private sector, regionally targeted enter- 
prise in rural America. 

It is really important to understand that public servants at the 
local level, like yourself, should have a fair and equitable playing 
field in which to make good decisions. That currently is not the 
case. I will use two very short examples. 

The Congressional Rural Caucus just asked us to assess a GAO 
study on the identification of economically distressed communities. 
That study was done correctly, and used census tract data. The 
Rural Policy Research Institute took that data, used the commut- 
ing codes that the Economic Research Service developed, and came 
out with very different findings. Should we have had the American 
Community Survey in place, it would not have been necessary for 
two Federal agencies to end up with different data findings. 

Second, we work every day with county governments, small 
towns and development organizations, trying to help them make 
good public sector investments. To these entities and jurisdiction, 
the existing data simply does not reflect their choice pattern. It is 
a disadvantage in the American democratic experience that exists 
because these jurisdictions cannot afford consultants to do the 
studies that are timely. They don’t have budgets or staff. 

In my testimony I raised two cautionary concerns. One is vigi- 
lance, and the other is a realistic assessment of what goes on in 
the ground. I have been very impressed by what ACS has tried to 
do to get rural social scientists, statisticians and rural policy ana- 
lysts engaged in looking at the issues that are critical for rural 
America here. I participated in two of those. I am impressed with 
their willingness to engage these challenges. They are very real. I 
will mention three. 

The moving year average is critical. There are problems with it. 
Citizen inconvenience is a challenge in terms of survey groups, and 
the privacy issue in a small sector sample is an issue. 

Second, there is a cultural challenge in rural America, with gath- 
ering this data. 

Third, I believe this committee needs to stay engaged on those 
issues. Do I believe ACS is engaged in attempting to deal with 
this? Yes, I very much do, Mr. Chairman. 
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Finally, I would simply say the reality impact needs to be there. 
The rural partnerships with local governments and development 
organizations need to be in place to get the right data, and I would 
urge the committee to continue to assure that ACS works with ap- 
propriate, designated jurisdictional partners to move that forward. 

Last, all of us that work to make rural America better have as 
a common core concern the fact that we do not have good data 
upon which to help public servants make decisions. Whatever this 
committee decides to do, I would urge that, at least, this rural dif- 
ferential is adequately considered, and I appreciate the time to 
bring that to you. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fluharty follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of 
Chuck Fluharty 

Director, Rural Policy Research Institute 
Before the Subcommittee on the Census 
Committee on Government Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 
July 20, 2000 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I appreciate this opportunity to address the unique rural implications of the American Community 
Survey (ACS). I commend your willingness to assure the unique opportunities and challenges within 
rural America are fully appreciated as these critical public policy decisions are discussed, designed, 
and implemented. 

I have been asked to provide background regarding the implications of ACS for the quality of data 
received by rural communities and the ability' of rural communities to make effective use of the data 
received from the Census Bureau. 


The Challenge of Rural Governance 

Economic and demographic transition, and alterations in our fundamental assumptions about 
governance are changing the fortunes of rural communities — some for the better and some for worse. 
Economic transition includes changes in technology, globalization, and localization. Important 
demographic transitions include the aging of the population, and migration, commuting and 
settlement pattern shifts. Changes in governance include the processes of devolution, 
decentralization of decision making, performance-based evaluation, and privatization. 

One of the more important trends affecting rural communities is localization - the growing role of 
local conditions and local choices in determining the prosperity of a community. These 
“devolutionary” trends create an environment in which local leaders have an opportunity to gain 
greater control over the policy choices that affect the future well-being of their communities. 
However, if these shifts in policy making loci are to be beneficial to local communities, greater local 
decision making expertise must be developed and more informed understandings of the local 
consequences of public policy alternatives must be utilized. 
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At the Federal level, there is an ever increasing need for more precise assessments of the local 
consequences of federal policies, regulations, and program implementation and evaluation 
techniques. At each step in this public policy process, greater responsibility is being devolved to 
local units of government. Similarly, state governments now also require much more precise 
community-based information, as local jurisdictional shifts continue to alter state and local 
relationships. Throughout all levels of governance, the need for more and better decision support 
tools and outcome measurements at the local level is evident. 

As this continued decentralization of the American public policy unfolds, an inherent potential for 
unintentional but systematic bias against rural people and places in policy formulation, 
implementation, and evaluation becomes clear. Rural communities, counties, and regions are almost 
always underserved by policy analyses. Therefore, because these rural areas have much less access 
to effective policy decision support tools, and because little attention is paid in the policy arena to 
the spatial distribution of policy impacts, rural communities and counties are inequitably served. 

The reasons for this rural disadvantage are legion, but key determinants are: 

• Accurate, timely data is seldom available for rural communities and small 
jurisdictions. 

• Since these rural jurisdictions are smaller, have limited budgets, and are therefore 
often staffed by part-time “citizen policy makers,” the costs of contracting with 
private sector consultants for assessments or policy analyses are usually 
prohibitive, 

• Given these impediments, valid estimates of economic and social impacts and 
policy alternatives offered in community response are seldom available when rural 
communities and coimties make these choices. 

• These rural constituencies, then, have minimal potential to provide a timely, accurate, 
quantitative rationale for an informed rural choice, should units of governance 
beyond the local level wish to consider these impacts in their decisions. 


The Rural Relevance of the American Community Survey 

In this time of rapid change for rural communities and rural governance, the American Community 
Survey offers an unique resource to assist policymakers in overcoming the challenges outlined 
above, thereby building a better informed and more precise local policy decision support 
infrastructure. The American Community Survey (ACS) would also ensure that more timely rural 
data would be available to equitably allocate and disburse federal and state funds. 
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Currently, Census data becomes increasingly out of date as the decade moves away from the 
most recent decennial Census. Federal funds are a very critical component of the economy of 
rural counties and communities, and local rural governments are increasingly dependent upon 
state and federal funds to ease local governmental fiscal burdens. The importance of accurate 
data upon which to distribute these funds is critical to the equitable treatment of these 
jurisdictions. 

Small population areas and rural jurisdictions with small population numbers make up the majority 
of governmental units in the U.S.: 

Rural counties account for nearly 75% of all counties. 

• 74% of the 3,040 counties in the U.S. have a population of less than 50,000; 24% 
of all counties have a population of less than 10,000. 

• In 1 990, 67.4% of the 39,500 governmental units in the United States had 
populations of less than 2,500 people. 

• In 1990, 48.6% of the 39,500 governmental units in the United States had 
populations of less than 1,000 people. 

In this age of policy and program devolution, accurate data for smaller areas and smaller jurisdictions 
is more important than ever, if all units of governance are to equitably benefit from the potential 
offered by these changes, regardless of place or circumstance. 

• State and federal budget constraints have placed a premium on sound cost-benefit, 
cost effectiveness, economic impact, and fiscal impact estimates. Local 
jurisdictions without access to these tools will become increasingly disadvantaged 
in inter-jurisdictional transfers. 

• Local jurisdictions have greater responsibility than ever before for local economic 
and social development, local planning, and other local policy decisions. 


Without timely, accurate data, local rural jurisdictions are uniquely disadvantaged, not only in 
planning, but also in assuring their “fair share” when applying for federal and state grant funds. 

The 1 990’s offer an excellent “case in point” for the rural importance of the American 
Community Survey. Rural population shifts during the 1990's are fascinating and significant, 
and critically impact rural community policy choices. However, 1 990 data, at this point in time, 
would not reflect the true reality of most rural communities. As evidenced in the few examples 
below, policy decisions based upon data from the 1990 Census would be critically flawed. 
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• The 1 990's have seen a major rural population rebound, which reversed the general 
rural outmigration trend of the 1 980's, reflected in the 1 990 Census. 

• Three-quarters of all mral counties grew in population from 1 990 to 1 997, 
although this growth is concentrated-in only4D% of these counties. 

• Of these growing rural counties, seven-eighths derived some or all of their 
population increases from in-migration of metropolitan residents. 

• Specifically, between 1 995 and 1 997 alone, the non-metropolitan population of 
the U.S. grew by 800,000 people. Of these, 400,000 moved from metropolitan 
areas to rural areas, and another 1 00,000 resulted from foreign immigration. 

• Specifically, due to these shifts, many growth counties are experiencing unique 
new diversity in ethnic, racial, and cultural composition, with attendant challenges 
and conflicts. 

The decennial Census tells us very little about trends. It is only a “snapshot,” at a single point in 
time. The American Community Survey provides the opportunity to measure stable trends, as 
well as transitions. These are particularly important in small and rural areas: 

• Local economic and social fluctuations, and at times even “ripples,” have 
disproportionately greater consequences in rural areas. 

• Understanding short term trends would provide an ex ante adjustment opportunity, 
rather than the usual ex post facto adjustments so often forced upon rural areas. This 
would allow rural communities, for the first time, to assume a proactive, rather than 
a reactive, “community policy” planning perspective. 

The increasing pressures surrounding public funds distribution require the most up-to-date 
information possible regarding a community’s population. In many cases, rural communities must 
use data that is more than seven years old. When a region experiences a major “shock,” such as a 
plant closing or massive in-migration, not only would this seven year old data be inaccurate, but for 
public planning purposes, it could indeed do more harm than good. 

Currently, Census “characteristics” data, or data used to allocate federal funds (such as measures of 
poverty or housing quality) become increasingly out of date, as the decade moves on. 

• The ACS would produce more uniform quality data over time. In other words, small 
areas would have increasingly accurate data upon which to base local decisions. 
Currently, many small areas have access to only poor quality data. 
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Assuring the “Statistical" Perfect Does Not Become the Enemy of the “Community” Good 

In this testimony I have not offered an exhaustive assessment of the statistical issues inherent within 
the multi-year moving average issue. For rural people and places, and for more effective rural 
community policy, this is a moot question. In many ways, it reflects a decidedly suburban, large-area 
bias. For small and rural communities, this issue is quite simple: let’s assure the perfect does not 
become the enemy of the good! Quite simply, despite obvious limitations, slightly flawed c urrent 
multi-year averages are far superior to 10 to 12 year old data which force erroneous, decade old 
assumptions. 

The data generated by the ACS would eventually replace the data generated by the long form in the 
current decennial Census. For rural areas, this multi-year estimate offers many advantages over the 
one-year, single point estimate currently generated. Several limitations also exist. 

Five-year moving average updates are much more useful and informative, for almost 
all purposes, than single-year observations, at 1 0-year intervals. 

• At assumed lower cost, and with no data suppression problems, the American 
Community Survey would provide accurate estimates of variables for small 
communities. 

• For most local policy applications, the multi-year estimates would generate a more 
accurate data set from which to inform local policy decisions than the decennial 
Census data. 

• For economic development planning, land use planning, and other local policy 
decisions, multi-year averages are better than single year data (such as in the 
decennial Census) because single-year or “snapshot” data may capture an unusual 
event, such as high unemployment due to seasonal labor, or high population 
numbers due to a migratory work force infusion. 

• Multi-year moving averages would also produce more accurate data from which to 
allocate federal funds. 

• Moving averages are preferable when comparing areas to one another, because 
they “even out” short temi events or conditions. 

• Although statistical averages often produce more stable estimates, such stability 
may not produce values that reflect reality at any one given point in time. There is 
still a need for time-referenced information, such as that produced from the 
decennial Census. 
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A Cautionary Note: Vigilance and Reality 

Mr Chairman, as with most issues, the devil remains in the details. As you may know, a number of 
issues have been raised in the past regarding the fairness of the American Community Survey for 
rural people and places. The Census Bureau has developed an ongoing discussion with rural social 
scientists and rural community organizations, to seek input and better address these concerns. While 
some statistical and methodological differences remain, it is my belief that the Census Bureau has 
made a good faith effort to address as many of these concerns as is fiscally prudent. 

Another set of concerns also obtain. It is particularly critical, as this process moves forward, to 
assure that the counsel and perspective of rural communities, rural governments, and rural 
organizations are incorporated into the decision making process. The unique cultural challenges 
which implementing ACS in rural America will bring are quite evident to all of us who understand 
and celebrate the uniqueness of our rural heritage. Developing polices and methodologies which 
utilize these organizations, and build realistic, culturally-sensitive approaches will be critical to the 
eventual success of this program. 

I would urge this committee, and the many members of Congress concerned about the future of rural 
America, to remain vigilant to both these challenges. If these perspectives can be appropriately 
incorporated into this process, significant good can accrue to rural America. 

Conclusion 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to discuss the rural implications of ACS. Just as local 
governments and individual communities cannot afford inaccurate decennial Census counts, neither 
can they afford for decisions regarding billions of collars in state and federal aid to be based upon 
data which no longer reflect their rural realities. 

The American Community Survey (ACS) offers an unquestionable public sector commitment to 
ameliorating the current inequity which rural people and places experience in public sector decision 
making. There is broad consensus among professionals working in rural policy analysis, rural social 
sciences, and rural community decision support that the greatest analytic challenge faced is a dearth 
of timely, small-area data. While some statistical limitations for rural areas within the American 
Community Survey methodology may exist, the more timely, cost-effective multi-year estimates 
produced by ACS are far superior to existing data produced by the decennial Census. 

There are myriad public policy examples of the dire need for more timely rural demographic data. 
The obvious advantages ACS could hold for more effective federal and state resource allocations, 
policy analysis, and local planning and decision support are amply evident to those working in rural 
policy every day. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your consideration of this perspective and welcome the opportunity 
to provide additional information to you and the Subcommitee, should you desire. 
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Mr. Miller. Next we have Mr. Kulka accompanied by Judith 
Lessler. 

Mr. Kulka. Thank you for the opportunity to raise a couple of 
points. I am going to truncate what I might have said in the inter- 
est of time. The key issue is we are very supportive of the goals, 
objectives and fundamentals of the ACS and believe it would make 
a valuable contribution to our work and those of others like us and 
those of the Federal statistical system in general. So all of the 
things that have gone before today, we would endorse most of 
them. 

However, we are concerned about a couple of issues: that the 
ACS could have negative implications for survey research in gen- 
eral and the ability of RTI and others like us to conduct survey re- 
search business. We are concerned because the Bureau’s publicity 
to date clearly indicates, and it has come out in this hearing, that 
it plans to go beyond its traditional mandate under title 13 of re- 
leasing data for statistical purposes only and profiles of groups of 
individuals within broad geographic areas to use the information 
collected in the ACS about specific individuals to construct sam- 
pling frames for other surveys. 

This expanded use raises concerns for three reasons, all of which 
we think could be resolvable if we wanted to raise them. First 
there is a conflict between the ACS mandatory reporting require- 
ment, the confidentiality statements that are given to the public 
and the intended uses of the data. The Bureau’s publicity notes 
that the public is required by law to respond to the survey, and 
that data will only be used in aggregate form for statistical pur- 
poses. But the Bureau plans to use specific information from spe- 
cific respondents to select people for inclusion in other nonmanda- 
tory surveys. Most respondents will not interpret, we believe, state- 
ments that their data are confidential and only released in aggre- 
gate form as permitting such use. That has been addressed in ear- 
lier panels, but it is worth emphasizing. 

The survey research community depends on the trust that the 
public places on our promises of confidentiality. Throughout its his- 
tory, the Census Bureau has a distinguished record as a leader in 
making sure that this public trust is not violated. We view such 
plans to use data in one way and without careful consent of the 
other as a serious threat that needs to be resolved. 

Second, these expanded uses of the ASC will adversely affect the 
ability of the private sector to compete with the Census Bureau. 
The Census Bureau contracts with other government agencies for 
surveys. We also contract with other agencies for surveys. Clearly 
the use of the ACS to select samples that are specifically tailored 
to the needs of other surveys will give the Census Bureau a large 
competitive advantage over the private sector organizations which 
will not have access to this information because of title 13 restric- 
tions. 

Third, this unfair competition could severely damage private sur- 
vey research. While the Congress might decide that it would prefer 
that the Census Bureau conduct all Federal surveys, there is a 
danger in doing so. The expertise that the private sector has in 
conducting scientific surveys is valuable, as Dr. Prewitt referred to 
earlier. Agencies and businesses have options when they need to 
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conduct a scientific survey. Private survey research organizations 
have led the way in developing innovative survey procedures, and 
restricting competition can decrease innovation. Creating condi- 
tions that unfairly disadvantage the private sector is counter to the 
current emphasis on strengthening the private sector so that the 
government can reduce its expenditures in its need to conduct the 
Nation’s business. The net result would likely be a significant in- 
crease in the proportion of survey research conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government at the expense of the private sector. 

We would like to reemphasize our support for the ACS if it is 
conducted in a balanced way such as under the traditional man- 
date of the Census Bureau to provide aggregated information for 
use by the government and nongovernment organizations and the 
public. However, if the uses of the ACS are expanded to include se- 
lecting samples for other surveys using privileged information, the 
pledges of confidentiality, as they are currently understood by citi- 
zens, will be violated, and the private sector survey research orga- 
nizations will be harmed by unfair competition. 

There are a number of potential solutions to this problem. First, 
the Bureau could abandon its plan for expanded use of the individ- 
ual data. Second, if the ACS were not conducted under mandatory 
reporting requirements, but with proper informed consent, the 
types of followup surveys envisioned by the Census Bureau with all 
of the advantages cited could be done. There are a number of other 
potential solutions that I think others in the Bureau and we have 
talked about. 

Ultimately we believe that the Congress must decide how to 
achieve the appropriate balance in this area. We stand ready to 
work with our colleagues at the Census Bureau, OMB and other 
Federal agencies to arrive at an optimal system if this goes forward 
as planned. 

Mrs. Maloney [presiding]. Thank you. You have raised a num- 
ber of important points. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kulka follows:] 
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ORAL TESTIMONY 


The Research Triangle Institute (RTI) is an independent, nonprofit organization that 
serves clients in government, industry, academia, and public service throughout the United States 
and abroad. We conduct research in technology, environment, health, public policy, and surveys 
and statistics. RTI's has a staff of more than 1,750 people and is headquartered in Research 
Triangle Park, North Carolina. 


RTI is very interested in the quality and timeliness of the social, economic, demographic, 
and housing data that are collected in the census long form. For over 25 years, we have used 
aggregated data from the census long form to 1) design surveys, 2) to improve the estimates from 
the surveys we conduct, and 3) to provide a contextual background for our research in health and 
social policy. Because these data are only collected in the decennial census, we often have to use 
information that is a decade or more old. The American Community Survey (ACS) can improve 
the quality of our research by giving us access to more current data. Collecting long form data 
continuously on smaller samples and accumulating it over a number of years will allow the 
Census Bureau to provide more recent information that is of higher quality. We are very 
supportive of the goals, objectives and fundamental plan for the ACS and believe that it would 
make an extraordinarily valuable contribution to our work and that of the Federal statistical 
system in general. 


However, we are concerned that the ACS will have negative implications for survey 
research and for the ability of RTI to conduct its survey research business. We are concerned 
because the Bureau’s publicity clearly indicates that it plans to go beyond its traditional mandate 
under Title 13 of releasing data “for statistical purposes only” and publishing it “as profiles of 
groups of individuals within broad geographic areas.” The Census Bureau intends to use 
information collected in the ACS about specific individuals to construct sampling frames for 
other surveys. The Bureau describes this expanded use as “providing a more robust sampling 
frame for other surveys.” 1 


This expanded use raises serious concerns for three reasons. First, there is a conflict 
between the ACS mandatory reporting requirement, the confidentiality statements that are given 
to the public, and the intended uses of the data. The Bureau’s publicity notes that the public is 
required by law to respond to the survey and that data will only be used in aggregate form for 
statistical purposes. But, the Bureau plans to use specific information from specific respondents 
to select people for inclusion in other non-mandatory surveys. Most respondents will not 
interpret the statements that their data are confidential and only released in aggregate form as 


‘u.s. Census Bureau (2000) About the American Community Survey- Accessed at 
http://www.census.gov/acs/www/acs.htm. July 14, 2000, Page 4 of 4. 
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permitting such use. The survey research community depends on the trust that the public places 
in our promises of confidentiality. Throughout its history, the Census Bureau has been a leader 
in making sure that this public trust is not violated. However, we view such plans to use 
individual data collected under a mandatory reporting requirement to select specific individuals 
for follow-up studies which are not themselves mandatory as a serious potential violation of this 
public trust. 


Second, these expanded uses of the ACS will adversely affect the ability of the private 
sector to compete with the Census Bureau. The Census Bureau contracts with other government 
agencies for surveys. Clearly, the use of the ACS to select samples that are tailored to the needs 
of other surveys will give the Census Bureau a large competitive advantage over private sector 
organizations, which will not have access to this information because of Title 13 restrictions. 


Third, this unfair competition could severely damage private survey research. While the 
Congress might decide that it would prefer that the Census Bureau conduct all federal surveys, 
there is a danger in doing so. The expertise that the private sector has in conducting scientific 
surveys is valuable. Agencies and business have options when they need to conduct a scientific 
survey. Private survey research organizations have lead the way in developing innovative survey 
procedures, and restricting competition can decrease innovation. Creating conditions that 
unfairly disadvantage the private sector is counter to the current emphasis on strengthening the 
private sector so that government can reduce its need to conduct the nation’s business. The net 
result would likely be a significant increase in the proportion of survey research conducted by the 
federal government (Census Bureau) at the expense of the private sector. 


We would like to re-emphasize our support for the ACS if it is conducted under the 
traditional mandate of the Census Bureau to provide aggregated information for use by 
government and non-government organizations and the public. However, if the uses of the ACS 
are expanded to include selecting samples for other surveys using privileged information, the 
pledges of confidentiality, as they ar e currently understood by citizens, will be violated and the 
private sector survey research organizations will be harmed by unfair competition. 


There are at least two potential solutions. First, the Bureau could abandon its plans for 
expanded use of the individual data. Second, if the ACS were not conducted under mandatory 
reporting requirements, but with proper informed consent, the types of follow-up surveys 
envisioned by the Census Bureau, with all of the advantages cited, would be possible. 


Ultimately, the Congress must decide how to achieve the appropriate balance in this area. 
We stand ready to work with our colleagues at the Census Bureau and other federal agencies to 
derive an optimal system. 


Page 3 of 3 
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Mrs. Maloney. Next is Barbara Welty, president of National 
Center for Small Communities Board of Directors. 

Ms. Welty. Thank you, Mrs. Maloney, and good afternoon to you 
and to the chairman when he comes back. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify again before the Subcommittee on the Census. 
Today I am here to emphasize the importance of the American 
Community Survey for rural communities. However, before I go 
into detail, I was going to give a background, but will shorten that 
because you have given some of that. 

NATaT represents approximately 11,000 towns and townships, 
mostly small and very rural. Although individual rural commu- 
nities may be small in population, collectively they make up a sig- 
nificant and valuable portion of our citizenry. There are 36,000 
general purpose subcounty local governments throughout the coun- 
try; 82 percent of them have a population of 5,000 people or less. 
About half of all local governments have fewer than 1,000 resi- 
dents. Because we are really a Nation of small communities, it is 
important that we ensure that the American Community Survey 
accurately represents the characteristics of those communities. 

The need for the ACS is clear. Community-specific, up-to-date 
data is essential for well-informed, long-term community planning. 
Knowing that the average age of a community’s residents is in- 
creasing gives community planners warning that the community 
may need to have assisted care living, transit access to pharmacies 
and health facilities and other programs to help an elderly popu- 
lation. Similarly, an influx of younger families means that a com- 
munity needs to budget adequate capital for schools and recreation 
facilities. Local governments also use demographic information to 
create long-term economic development plans to ensure the contin- 
ued viability of these communities. The data assists in determining 
the infrastructure needs of their communities, including the main- 
tenance and building of roads, sewers, shopping centers and librar- 
ies. Finally, data is necessary to determine eligibility and apply for 
State and Federal assistance. Many smaller communities depend 
on State and/or Federal assistance and require accurate and up-to- 
date demographic information to prove their eligibility. 

In sum, local officials are charged with protecting the health and 
environment and public welfare of their community residents. It is 
very difficult to fulfill these responsibilities without an accurate un- 
derstanding of who is living in the community and what their 
needs are. By providing yearly refreshed data, the ACS will enable 
local government decisionmakers to remove some of the guesswork 
and insert hard evidence into their decisionmaking process. 

While the ACS promises to deliver an annually updated 5-year 
average of data for small communities, there have been concerns 
raised by data users about the quality and accuracy of data gen- 
erated from surveying small communities. It should be pointed out 
that the Bureau has taken a lead in publicly examining some of the 
concerns raised, much to its credit. 

Some of the quality concerns that have been raised include: The 
difficulty of getting complete and accurate address lists in rural 
areas because of the very nature of rural addresses, i.e., post office 
boxes and rural route and box numbers; the difficulty of conducting 
personal interviews as part of a nonresponse followup in rural 
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areas. Rural areas are expected to have lower mail response rates 
than more urban areas, and consequently, according to the Bureau, 
will produce less reliable data than areas where there is a high 
mail response rate; sample size and sample rate. Some of those 
who have reviewed the Bureau’s methodology have argued that 
smaller jurisdictions should be sampled at increasingly higher 
rates to add precision and decrease disparities in sampling errors 
between differently sized governmental units. 

Before the design for the ACS is fully approved and signed off, 
the Bureau should conduct research into the best ways to mitigate 
these concerns that have been raised, and as before, such work 
would preferably be done in a public setting to allow a full airing 
of the concerns raised and solutions proposed. 

One other point I would like to make has to do with the cost of 
the ACS program. Some of the ways to make small community 
data more accurate may very well involve having to put more 
money into the ACS process. I know, Mr. Chairman, that you have 
made good on your promises to make every effort to ensure that 
the Bureau had the necessary funds to conduct an actual enumera- 
tion during the 2000 census. I believe that members of this com- 
mittee must be equally adamant that the Bureau gets the funds 
necessary to generate ACS data from small communities that is as 
accurate as is economically feasible. This is a fundamental question 
of equity for small communities, which, again, are the vast major- 
ity of communities in the Nation. 

Although there is no NATaT policy that explicitly endorses the 
American Community Survey, it is clear from the attached resolu- 
tion that the NATaT board recognizes the need for the specific de- 
mographic data that the ACS would provide. Indeed, the resolution 
suggests that the ACS can provide better quality data than the 
long form currently does. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to appear before the sub- 
committee, and I will be happy to answer any questions. Thank 
you. 

Mrs. Maloney. I would like to thank you very much for your tes- 
timony. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Welty follows:] 
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Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for this 
opportunity to testify again before the Subcommittee on the Census. Today I am here to 
emphasize the importance of the American Community Survey (ACS) for rural communities. 
However, before I go into detail about why the ACS is necessary, I would like to introduce 
myself and tell you a little bit about who I am representing here today. 

My name is Barbara Welty and I am a Board member of the National Association of Towns and 
Townships, commonly referred to as NATaT. I am also President of the Board of Directors of 
the National Center for Small Communities, f sit on the Board of Directors of the Minnesota 
Association of Townships and serve on the Federal Census 2000 Advisory Committee. I am also 
the Clerk of Kathio Township, in Mille Lacs County Minnesota. I am testifying before you 
today, in ail of these capacities, to highlight the importance of the ACS. Using ACS data, all 
levels of government will be able to make more informed policy decisions based on timely and 
accurate demographic information. 

NATaT represents approximately 1 1 ,000 towns and townships. Most of these are small and tend 
to be rural. Although individual rural communities may be small in population, collectively they 
make up a significant and valuable portion of our citizenry. There are 36,000 general-purpose 
sub-county local governments throughout the country. 82 percent of them have a population of 
5,000 people or less. About half of all local governments have fewer than 1,000 residents. 
Because we are really a nation of small communities, it is important that we ensure that the 
American Community Survey accurately represent the characteristics of those communities. 
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The need for the ACS is clear. Community specific, up-to-date data is essential for well- 
informed, long-term community planning. Knowing that the average age of a community’s 
residents is increasing gives community planners warning that the community may need to have 
assisted care living, transit access to pharmacies and health facilities and other programs to help 
an elderly population. Similarly, an influx of younger families means that a community needs to 
budget adequate capital for schools and recreational facilities. Local governments also use 
demographic information to create long term economic development plans to ensure the 
continued viability of their communities. The data assists in determining the infrastructure 
needs of their communities including the maintenance and building of roads, sewers, shopping 
centers and libraries. Finally, data is necessary to determine eligibility and apply for state and 
federal assistance. Many smaller communities depend on state and/or federal assistance and 
require accurate and up-to-date demographic information to prove their eligibility. 

In sum, local officials are charged with protecting the health, environment and public welfare of 
their community residents. It is very difficult to fulfill these responsibilities without an accurate 
understanding of who is living in the community and what their needs are. By providing yearly- 
refreshed data, the ACS will enable local government decision-makers to remove some of the 
guess-work and insert hard evidence into their decision making process. 

While the ACS promises to deliver an annually updated, five-year average of data for small 
communities, there have been concerns raised by data users about the quality and accuracy of 
data generated from surveying small communities. It should be pointed out that the Bureau has 
taken a lead in publicly examining some of the concerns raised, much to its credit. 
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Some of the quality concerns that have been raised include: 

• the difficulty of getting complete and accurate address lists in rural areas because of the very 
nature of rural address, i.e., post office boxes and rural route and box numbers: 

• the difficulty of conducting personal interviews as part of non-response follow-up in rural 
areas. Rural areas are expected to have lower mail response rates than more urban areas, and 
consequently, according to the Bureau, will produce less reliable data than areas where there 
is a high mail response rate; 

• sample size and sample rate. Some of those who have reviewed the Bureau's methodology 
have argued that smaller jurisdictions should be sampled at increasingly higher rates to add 
precision and decrease disparities in sampling errors between differently sized governmental 
units. 

Before the design for the ACS is fully approved and signed off, the Bureau should conduct 
research into the best ways to mitigate these concerns that have been raised. And as before, such 
work would preferably be done in a public setting to allow a full airing of the concerns raised 
and solutions proposed. 

One other point I'd like to make has to do with the cost of the ACS program. Some of the ways 
to make small community data more accurate may very well involve having to put more money 
into the ACS process. I know, Mr. Chairman, that you have made good on your promises to 
make every effort to ensure that the Bureau had the necessary funds to conduct an actual 
enumeration during the 2000 Census. I believe that members of this subcommittee must be 
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equally adamant that the Bureau get the funds necessary to generate ACS data from small 
communities that is as accurate as is economically feasible. This is a fundamental question of 
equity for small communities - which, again, are the vast majority of communities in the nation. 

NATaT wants to do everything we can to help ensure that the ACS data is as accurate and 
comprehensi ve as possible. In a time when the face of rural America is changing so rapidly, 
decennial data is just not sufficient for long-term community planning. The ACS will provide 
rural leaders and those who work with rural and small communities with the information to guide 
those communities to a brighter future. 

Although there is no NATaT policy that explicitly endorses the American Community Survey, it 
is clear from the attached resolution that the NATaT Board recognizes the need for the specific 
demographic data that the ACS would provide. Indeed, the resolution suggests that the ACS can 
provide better quality data than the long form currently does. We hope it does. We hope that the 
ACS is fine-tuned to incorporate the concerns of small town leaders and rural data users. 
However, we will not formally endorse the program until we are confident that the quality of 
small area data will be as good as is economically feasible. We understand that the Bureau is 
taking a hard look at small area data, and again, we commend the Bureau for its willingness to 
reexamine its own work. Hopefully, we will soon be in a position to endorse the program 
wholeheartedly. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to appear before the subcommittee. I will be happy to 
answer any questions. 
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WHEREAS, the .American Community Survey holds great promise to improve the quality of 
demographic data beyond that currently provided by the long form; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Board of Directors of the National Association of 
Towns and Townships that the long form must be used as a tool to gather demographic 
information about small communities in the year 2000; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that Congress should conduct an actual enumeration for the 2000 
census because of the potential impact of statistical sampling on the quality of long form data; 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that if Congress does conduct an actual enumeration for the 2000 
census, it should not offset the higher costs of conducting an actual enumeration by reducing 
funding for the American Community Survey. 

Adopted: September 8, 1998 
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Mrs. Maloney. We will adjourn. We have a vote going on. We 
will be back shortly for questions. 

I would like to put in the record a statement of Jose Serrano who 
was supposed to testify today. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Jose E. Serrano follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to express my strong support for the Census Bureau’s American Community Survey 
(ACS), which, if its implementation is fully supported, will begin in 2003, produce timely and 
accurate statistics every year, and replace the decennial census long form in 2010. 

As you know. New York’s 16 th Congressional District in the South Bronx, which I 
represent, was the most under-counted in the 1990 decennial census and is among the very 
poorest in the country. This, combined with my position as Ranking Democrat on the 
Appropriations Subcommittee that oversees the Commerce Department, gives me a keen interest 
in Census Bureau activities and their impact on my district. We must have the best, most up-to- 
date data possible about my constituents and what is going on among them to be able to 
effectively address the issues facing them, from housing, to jobs, to health care and the like. 

Since the beginning, the decennial census has had two purposes, the constitutionally- 
required enumeration of the population for apportionment of seats in the House of 
Representatives, and the collection of information about the population of the United States. 

Despite complaints about some of the questions asked in this year’s decennial, especially 
on the long form, every question was mandated by some Act of Congress to help Congress make 
public policy and to give Federal departments and agencies information they need to administer 
the programs in their jurisdictions effectively and fairly. Still, many people object to the long 
form. 


More important, long form data get stale fairly quickly. So it makes a great deal of sense 
to shift to continuous collection of accurate, timely information — as well as previously 
unavailable information on trends as they develop — that is needed by governments at all levels 
and others throughout our economy. 

Since 1996, the Census Bureau has been testing the ACS at certain locations around the 
country. Beginning last year, Bronx County has been a test site, and 1 am actually looking 
forward to the release of the ACS Profile for Bronx Comity next week. These data will provide 
information on the different populations in my highly diverse district so we can better understand 
their situations and needs. 

In New York City, as elsewhere, demographic data determine siting for schools, health 
care facilities, roads, bus routes, and the like, as well as where programs and services such as 
child care or meals on wheels should be provided. Census data influence such economic 
development decisions as what grants to make within the Upper Manhattan Empowerment Zone, 
which includes 17 Bronx census tracts, or where to allocate funds under the Community 
Development Block Grant program. Economic, poverty, labor force, and joumey-to-work data 
on are used to describe the local economic base and the characteristics of residents to potential 
employers. 

Child poverty data drive services but also have implications for the education and training 
needs of the future workforce. The City’s Department of Health uses information about age 
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distribution, poverty, and multi-unit housing in addressing health problems like lead poisoning. 
The City Housing Authority uses income, household size, and disability information in managing 
housing projects. Even the New York City Police Department uses census information - on 
poverty rates, high school drop out rates, and languages spoken among different racial and ethnic 
groups — to set crime prevention and other program priorities. 

To illustrate how the ACS will serve real people with real needs, here is what Nayda 
Alejandro, Manager of the Rosehill Housing Management Corporation, recently wrote, “The 
Bronx has a history of revolutionary change. It has changed fast. As a manager of senior citizen 
housing in the Bronx for the past 12 years, I depend on current data for planning and marketing 
of housing units. I am sure that the American Community Survey data will provide the senior 
citizen housing market and its related social service support industry with relevant data on a 
timely basis.” 

Mr. Chairman, some people may consider the ACS to be as burdensome as the decennial 
long form, but each year only about 3 million households will be surveyed, compared with the 20 
million households that received the long form this year, and no address will be surveyed more 
than once in a five-year period. Other people may continue to worry about privacy, but the same 
rules that apply to the decennial census apply here — data will be aggregated, not tied to 
individual people or addresses. 

And the benefits of up-to-date demographic data, including developing trends, over 
decennial statistics that grow increasingly outdated during the decade should be obvious. As we 
have discussed in other settings, governments divide funding, make decisions on siting facilities, 
and target particular programs or services at particular population groups based on demographic 
data. 


Beyond government uses, the private sector uses the data to locate everything from job 
sites to retail outlets, and getting these decisions right has a lot to do with companies’ success. 

Fresh, continuously updated data can only improve all our statistics and strengthen both 
the public and the private sector’s effectiveness. 

As an aside, Mr. Chairman, the ACS will also help strengthen the 2010 decennial census 
by maintaining Census Bureau partnerships with local government officials and providing 
constant updates to the Census 2000 Master Address File, which will surely improve the 
accuracy of the 2010 address list. 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney, Members, the American Community Survey presents a 
win-win situation for the Census Bureau, for Federal statistical agencies, and for all other users 
of demographic and related data. I look forward to its foil implementation in 2003 and to a short- 
form only decennial census in 2010. 


Thank you. 
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Mrs. Maloney. We will be back. We have a break for 10 min- 
utes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Miller [presiding]. We will reconvene, and again I apologize 
for the votes on the floor of the House. Mrs. Maloney will be back 
shortly. 

Let’s have a few questions. 

Mr. Hudgins, as a Libertarian, once the government has a pro- 
gram going, you almost have to have some — I know philosophically 
you oppose the existence of it, but once it is there, what do you do? 

Mr. Hudgins. That is a good question. First, you look to the Con- 
stitution, and you ask whether the Constitution gives Congress au- 
thority to do something in a mandatory way. 

Mr. Miller. Let’s say it was voluntary. 

Mr. Hudgins. If it is voluntary, that opens up a whole different 
issue. In terms of getting data for programs, some of the American 
Community Survey might be an appropriate way if Congress is 
going to do it. I would also maintain that this is something that 
States and localities should bear some of the burden on. I am a 
Federalist, and I think in some cases the responsibility might be 
knocked down a couple of levels. 

Mr. Miller. The Founding Fathers didn’t trust the States to do 
the census. 

Mr. Hudgins. That is absolutely right. The Constitution, Article 
I, Section 2 is quite clear that the Federal Government has the au- 
thority to enumerate people for the purposes of assigning electoral 
votes. No argument on that. There is nothing in Article I, Section 
2 that remotely says that the Federal Government can mandate 
that I explain how many toilets that I have and some of the other 
questions. I am suggesting that those be voluntary or taken out of 
the census entirely; or second, we should ask the question about 
what data does the Federal Government really need, and what are 
the best ways to collect it. 

Frankly, I am very concerned, as I mentioned, there are no log- 
ical or legal limits, it seems, to what Congress can do. Therefore, 
there are only political limits to what kind of questions might be 
asked. I mention not facetiously that at some point I can imagine 
the Federal Government wanting to do surveys on people’s diets 
and exercise habits because lots of people have serious problems in 
those areas. I don’t downplay the problems 

Mr. Miller. I suspect that there are surveys, whether by 
HHS 

Mr. Hudgins. I was just speaking on a couple of these. Private 
companies do these surveys. 

Mr. Miller. That is good information. There is some informed 
decisionmaking that needs to be made. 

Mr. Hudgins. That’s correct. 

Mr. Miller. We have school lunch programs and Head Start pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Hudgins. One of my earlier points, because of the decline in 
federalism in the United States, in a sense the system itself pushes 
Congress to seek this kind of information. I don’t blame Mr. 
Prewitt or the Census Bureau in one sense. They are simply follow- 
ing orders, and I say that suggests a reexamination of the system 
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itself, and is there any logical conclusion or logical end to what you 
can or cannot ask. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Fluharty, the question is on rural America. The 
long form, they went to the long form in a sample basis instead of 
purely random sample, a stratified-type sample in 1940. 

Mr. Prewitt. It was 1960. 

Mr. Miller. What was the perception in the rural areas? In the 
rural areas it was one out of two. What was the perception? You 
both recognize the need — or anyone else who wants to comment — 
the need for the information. What is the perception because of the 
long form invasiveness and privacy concerns? 

Ms. Welty. Mr. Chairman, as you said already, the need is cer- 
tainly out in rural America. We need it so badly. We need that data 
to be able to do just about anything that we are going to do. The 
budgets are not available locally to be able to do most of the 
projects that rural America needs to do now, and therefore we do 
depend upon assistance for the Federal programs, and so we need 
that data. 

As to how it was interpreted, and I am assuming that you are 
meaning in this immediate census, I think the feeling was pretty 
much the same. Why do you need that, and we at the local level 
tried our very, very best to explain. We need to know how many 
toilets there are and all of those things because — and then follow 
it up with that wherever we had an opportunity to put that forth. 

The problem being, of course, is that we were not able to relate 
to a lot of public, and I think that is a real big issue that we need 
to do, whether ACS or long form or whatever. In 2010, we need to 
educate why those questions are being asked. 

Mr. Fluharty. Two quick reactions. Talking about rural America 
is just simply impossible. There is a sociologist who once said, 
“once you have seen one rural community, you have seen one rural 
community.” 

Rural communities are very diverse. There is no doubt there is 
a cultural imperative at work here, in some communities. I will 
not — I don’t think that we should minimize the concerns that exist 
with privacy in rural areas. 

I also do not think that we should minimize the need of local citi- 
zen leaders in our democracy, for better data. It is critical to our 
democracy, Mr. Chairman, and I would fully agree, this Congress 
must decide what, in your wisdom, you will do. When you do, I 
would simply urge that rural jurisdictions in a decentralized Fed- 
eral governance structure are not disadvantaged by access to good 
data upon which to make public policy choices. That is also an 
urban issue. 

The 50 percent of our country that lives in the suburbs have abil- 
ity to access Federal funds. Rural America and central cities have 
part-time public servants, such as these panelists, who work with 
no framework for better decisions. A cultural imperative exists. For 
democracy to survive we need to address that issue. I urge that we 
do that, in whatever form we end up fulfilling this congressional 
mandate. 

Mr. Miller. I don’t know enough about what the Agriculture De- 
partment does, but they do every 5 years a survey of farms or 
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something like that. I don’t know whether anything can be 
piggybacked or contracted for. 

Mr. Fluharty. I need to speak to that because it is a critical 
issue. My family has been in agriculture for six generations. Agri- 
culture right now is approximately 2 to 6 percent of the rural econ- 
omy. The programs of USD A minimally provide the needs in trans- 
portation, venture capital, health care, business capital and expan- 
sion and economic development. In this current structure, USDA 
agricultural data is being collected. But rural America is much, 
much more than agriculture, and the integrative links of private 
sector and public sector funding is key to making sustainable 
economies in rural America. 

The one other thing that I would say, it that it is very important 
for the Census Bureau and the ACS to work with elected and ap- 
pointed jurisdictional leaders that are already doing this in commu- 
nities, as they build these partnerships. That is going to let local 
governance get expressed in how ACS does its work. 

Mr. Miller. Does each county need a specific Bureau liaison? 
Counties get very small. Mr. Fluharty and Ms. Welty, how it 
worked this past decennial, do you have a comment between the 
relationship between the Bureau and how that can be improved? 

Ms. Welty. Mr. Chairman, yes. I am probably a little bit biased 
because I am on the Census Advisory 2000 Committee, so I think 
we have had a very good working relationship. 

Mr. Miller. How about the local level? 

Ms. Welty. Within our organization and within our State, those 
people have been very satisfied with the way it has worked. There 
have been some glitches, but overall it has worked. And having the 
representation — or I should not say representation, but the commu- 
nication that we have had between the regional office and the State 
office has been sufficient. We do not have specific county census of- 
fices in the State of Minnesota. There are a few, but very few. It 
all works well. 

Mr. Fluharty. I would second all of those comments. I think 
there are nuances in terms of public-private linkage with organiza- 
tions in place, whether it is county, townships, development organi- 
zations, community or private sector players. There are some 
unique models that were talked about, and I want to reinforce this 
one more time. When ACS brought together the rural community, 
I was very impressed with their ability to listen to not only commu- 
nity practitioners, but also statisticians, urban and rural, and rural 
scientists about how that works. 

I think that experiment in public-private linkage has to go for- 
ward as ACS moves out, acknowledging that the rural jurisdictions 
are a unique challenge. I think in general there is a good relation- 
ship. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Kulka, my comment before is with ACS it could 
give a new potential, almost monopolistic power to the Census Bu- 
reau. You are very supportive of the ACS, but then you also ex- 
press your concern about the competitive ability for organizations 
such as yours, and one that Dr. Prewitt used to work with and oth- 
ers. What can be done to balance the ability of — and to some extent 
we are not sure what new potential power ACS gives to the Census 
Bureau. 
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Mr. Kulka. I don’t have the ultimate solution, but I think it has 
to do with thinking about what this new vehicle is going to look 
like. For example, Paula Schneider on our recess mentioned the 
issue of title 13, and the mandatory reporting in title 13 is not real- 
ly the issue, that there are nonmandatory title 13 issues. 

A lot would be about what availability of data are there, and how 
is privacy guarded within the system. In the radical sense if title 
13 were amended to allow under certain circumstances the very 
data I was talking about not be shared to other government agen- 
cies for specific statistical purposes, which may be going too far on 
the pendulum, then you would have balance, and maybe have a 
more healthy balance. I don’t know what is possible within the leg- 
islative system. 

Mr. Miller. Let me ask you about whether it is mandatory or 
not. This was discussed earlier. If it was not mandatory, it would 
be different. What impact do you think that it would have? 

Mr. Kulka. I think that the assessment is correct, that non- 
mandatory will reduce mail-back response. I think they will 
achieve virtually the same results at a higher cost. We do a lot of 
information. A lot of the surveys that we do are very important for 
the government. The decision about what data items, which is 
what you were talking about, are mandatory and which ones aren’t 
is really a tough decision because a lot of things that have been en- 
visioned as potentially added to the ACS are not very different 
than things gathered in a nonmandatory way now. So the decision 
point you are at now is exactly there. What are the ones that we 
want at the tract level, as you pointed out, Mr. Chairman, but 
which ones need to be mandatory and which ones don’t, and which 
ones can be gathered under different mechanisms. 

Mr. Miller. If the mandatory label goes away, you also believe 
it would be more costly. The fact is on the census form there was 
a $100 fine, and that upset some people. You are confirming that 
response rates would be less? 

Mr. Kulka. I think they would be somewhat less. And we do and 
you all mandate, and we do in many cases other surveys which are 
not mandatory, and we provide data, and response rates are some- 
what lower, and it is more costly to gather the data. But putting 
the mandatory label on everything, I believe, would cause a prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Crowe and others, the question of corporate 
welfare raised by Mr. Hudgins and others, we are collecting infor- 
mation for the housing industry, and the government is giving you 
free information and not having to pay Mr. Kulka’s organization to 
get that same information, or for rural America. Why should they 
not collect their own information and pay for it? 

Mr. Crowe. Certainly. I think one thing is that businesses do 
pay taxes, and they expect that as one of the services is some basic 
core information about the condition and location of houses in this 
country. 

Also I would argue that a good deal of what the housing industry 
ends up doing with the information from the census is establishing 
some sort of a level playing field with the local governments. Most 
housing construction is regulated by local governments. Zoning and 
planning and building codes and all of the issues that govern what 
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is really built and where it is built are locally controlled. The local 
governments and the building industry have some meeting point on 
data that were collected and formed by an independent agency, the 
U.S. Census Bureau. The Bureau has no interest, if you will, in 
perverting that information. It is honest and straightforward data 
about where is housing and what does it look like and, therefore, 
what is the next step. Where do the new houses and transportation 
corridors — all of the other community infrastructure which cannot 
be decided if you don’t have some good basic picture of how it exists 
right now. 

From that standpoint I guess the industry feels that it is part of 
the infrastructure of our country to have that basic information. 
Third, it is mandatory information because of Federal laws. So we 
are really only encouraging the Congress to continue that respon- 
sibility to collect information, to evaluate Federal programs. 

Mr. Hudgins. I just want to add if you see the census in the con- 
text of the growing concern for privacy, what you are also seeing 
is — especially on the Internet — is an emerging market for informa- 
tion and for different degrees of privacy because Internet entre- 
preneurs need information for marketing purposes and other 
things, and what you are starting to see is people setting privacy 
policies. You see people on Internet sites in a sense saying, we will 
buy your information, and people want different levels of privacy. 
Some things people don’t care. Other things people are very sen- 
sitive about. 

One of the things that we are going to have to discuss much 
more broadly in our society is how these markets for privacy are 
evolving and what should be the government role in it, because we 
have to protect privacy. 

On the other hand, there are valid needs for businesses and gov- 
ernment and for others to have information. I don’t want the Cen- 
sus Bureau stepping in and in a sense messing up the market with 
mandates. 

Ms. Welty. Mr. Chairman, my earlier answer to one of your 
questions was that in rural America and very small communities 
we don’t have the data available any other way, and if we don’t 
have it because of the nature of rural America, and particularly 
against small communities, the money is not there, so we would 
have to continue forward without data if it doesn’t come from the 
census. That is the very bottom line. 

Mr. Miller. States could do it, too. 

Mr. Fluharty. One example in terms of Medicare policy, the pri- 
vate sector was very comfortable to differentiate hospital reim- 
bursement for the very same procedure from an urban hospital to 
a rural hospital. That would not have changed were there not gov- 
ernment data which said we have made a commitment to provide 
services across space, and I think that nuance in working out the 
relationship in public information and what it means to be in a cul- 
ture that values place is a critical charge which this committee has 
to address. Without that information, your colleagues would not 
have the data to make a more informed, equitable decision for 
rural customers. 

Mr. Miller. Mrs. Maloney. 
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Mrs. Maloney. David Crowe, you mentioned earlier the various 
uses of the information, both for public purposes and for private 
purposes, on housing. I can’t resist asking you about the plumbing 
question since it did become such a topic of concern across this Na- 
tion and actually in the House of Representatives and in the Sen- 
ate, too. So for the benefit of all of us, could you give us some ex- 
amples of how the plumbing question is valuable to the National 
Association of Home Builders and for both the public and the pri- 
vate? 

Mr. Crowe. Gladly, Congresswoman Maloney. I am so happy you 
tossed that one to me. 

Mrs. Maloney. We should have put you on the talk shows. 

Mr. Crowe. First of all, the census does not ask how many bath- 
rooms you have. I have heard that repeatedly from a number of 
people. That is not in the questionnaire. Whether or not it is com- 
plete plumbing, whether or not there are the three components to 
make what is considered to be a decent house, and I think that is 
where the reason for the question comes from, at least from the 
private standpoint. It is a good indicator of more general conditions 
of whether or not this is a decent house or not. It is a specific ques- 
tion that gives you a more broad view of whether we are talking 
about really deplorable housing or housing that is adequate enough 
that it just needs some repairs. Therefore, it gives us some sense 
of what housing needs are in a community, what buildings are 
really not useful anymore that should be replaced. And it is a larg- 
er answer than just the simplistic response to whether or not you 
have plumbing. The same is true of the kitchen facilities. Those 
two together are the only low quality housing indicator in the cen- 
sus. 

Mrs. Maloney. I would like to ask Mr. Fluharty a question. Al- 
though I now represent one of the great urban areas in our coun- 
try, probably in the world, I was raised in a rural area. You men- 
tioned in your statement rural bias. Would you talk a little bit 
about this perceived rural bias? What is it? Has this issue been ad- 
dressed by the Census Bureau, and could you elaborate further? 

Mr. Fluharty. I believe I said unintended bias, and it does get 
to my earlier question about assuring that public servants and pri- 
vate sector actors have accurate data upon which to make informed 
choices. 

The reality is if you look at any of our rural counties in the 
United States right now, the data that you will make public or pri- 
vate sector choices on is phenomenally wrong. When we work with 
counties or townships to do either siting work for plans, or a county 
decides to invest in infrastructure, the data that is there for rural 
jurisdictions will lead to bad public choices. 

The challenge we have is suburban and larger urban jurisdic- 
tions can hire consultants, and I think that is an excellent service. 
We need to acknowledge that most rural governments and jurisdic- 
tions don’t have that option. So while it is an unintended bias, it 
leads to unwise, in many cases, public sector choices in jurisdic- 
tions at the local level. 

Mrs. Maloney. Did you raise this with the Census Bureau? 

Mr. Fluharty. Indeed. And as I mentioned earlier, I am really 
impressed by their willingness to address these issues. As I said, 
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we had a very fruitful 2 days looking at how ACS might address 
some of those issues. It is the reality if democracy is going to work 
at the local level in rural America. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

Richard Kulka, you raised a lot of interesting points in your tes- 
timony, and you mentioned a concern that plans to use individual 
data collected under a mandatory reporting requirement to select 
specific individuals for followup studies could be a serious violation 
of confidentiality and undermine the public’s trust in the Bureau. 
Would you explain how private survey firms correctly use informa- 
tion collected on the long form in a way which maintains the con- 
fidentiality of the data? 

Mr. Kulka. There are sort of two parts to that answer. One, pri- 
vate firms do not have access to individual information, so it 
doesn’t become an issue. However, all private organizations in sur- 
veying have an informed consent procedure where they say what 
uses of the data are, and we are subject to institutional review 
boards who review very carefully what we tell subjects, potential 
respondents, what we do. So we are not subject to that. 

The danger which is correctable is that in this new environment 
that you are talking about, the ACS environment, if you are going 
to tell people this is mandatory reporting, you are going to be pe- 
nalized by law and all of the things that have been discussed here, 
because this information has legislative or other mandatory charac- 
teristics of the populations, as a citizen you need to provide it, then 
you — you then use that information to follow them up for another 
survey on maybe a very important issue that comes up a year later. 
The question is how do you do the consent which allows people to 
understand that you might follow them up for purposes that are 
nonmandatory? That is what I was trying to address. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much. My time is up. But, Ms. 
Welty, some who have reviewed the ACS plans believe that smaller 
jurisdictions should be sampled at increasingly higher rates to de- 
crease sampling errors. Is that a position that you agree with? 

Ms. Welty. We don’t have a position at this point. We just know 
that we want the ACS to continue. We would, of course — of course 
we would like to see it done to the smallest group possible. We re- 
alize that financially that is impossible, but we are willing to com- 
promise to a workable size of the sampling so that we can get down 
to somewhat of a smaller community. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. My time is up. 

Mr. Miller. Let me thank all of you for being here today. This 
is a first of, I am sure, a number of hearings that we will have over 
the next couple of years on this issue. I think we have some great 
opportunities here. We appreciate your input. 

We have received written testimony from representatives of the 
Urban Coalition and the Association of Public Data Users that I 
would like to enter into the record. Without objection, so ordered. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the record remain open for 2 
weeks for Members to submit questions for the record, and that 
witnesses submit their answers as soon as practicable. Without ob- 
jection, so ordered. 

Thank you very much. This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:16 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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